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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


As unexpected as a Summer thunderstorm 
came an announcement from the White House 
last week that no new taxes were contemplated 
by the present Administration. 


On what does the Administration base its as- 
surance of “no new taxes”? What are the 
chances of the promise being performed? See 
article on Page Three. 


European war clouds continue to threaten a 
deluge that might eventually engulf most of 
the nations of the world. President Roosevelt 
expresses his concern over the situation in the 
first speech on foreign affairs he has delivered 
in more than a year, on Friday night at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., urging the people to assist the 
Government in preserving neutrality in any 
conflict that may develop abroad. Full text of 
the President's speech will be found on Page 
Five. 


WAR AND MUNITIONS TRADE 


The civil war in Spain, which is daily becom- 
ing more sanguinary, presents a delicate prob- 
lem to the State Department since the embargo 
on arms provided in our neutrality law applies 
only to conflicts between nations. 


It hints strongly, however, in a statement of 
policy issued in the form of a note to its repre- 
sentatives in Spain, that sa/e of munitions to 
either side would be in violation of the spirit 
if not the letter of our neutrality law. See 
“The Tide of World Affairs,” Page Seven. 


Vacation days came temporarily to an end for 
the President last week but his stay at the 
White House was brief. After three busy days 
at his desk in the Executive Offices he was off 
again on Thursday on a journey of inspection 
of the flood regions of Pennsylvania and New 
York. He will begin his trip to the drought 
regions of the Middle West and West after an- 
other week at Hyde Park. See “The President's 
Week,” Page Four. 


While Mr. Roosevelt was starting out on a 
trip that was avowedly non-political, his prin- 
cipal opponent in the presidential sweepstakes, 
Governor Landon, rested in cool mountains of 
Colorado preparatory to beginning this week a 
speaking tour of Eastern States, a trip that is 
avowedly political. See “The Political Week,” 
Page Six. 


Two so-called non-political organizations 
crowded the Democrats and the Republicans 
almost entirely out of the political spotlight 
last week. One, Father Coughlin’s National 
Union for Social Justice, held its convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, in the hall where Governor 
Landon was nominated by the Republicans, and 
endorsed the presidential candidacy of William 
Lemke. 


The other, Labors Non-Partisan League, 
sired by Major George L. Berry, met in Wash- 
ington, indorsed the candidacy of President 
Roosevelt and laid the groundwork for a pos- 
sible Jiberal party movement in 1940. See “The 
Political Week,” Page Six. 


THE CROP SHORTAGE 


The ancient question as to which came first, 
the chicken or the egg, appears to be as easy 
to answer as it is to decide what is responsible 
for the crop shortage—the Administration or 
the weather. For the latest contributions to the 
nation-wide discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject turn to Page Thirteen. 


More men and women are working for the 
Federal Government today than ever before in 
peace time. Many of those employed in emer- 
gency agencies (see pictogram and article else- 
where on this page) hold their jobs as strictly 
political appointees; others qualified under the 
Civil Service. 


The history of the Civil Service of the United 
States presents an engaging story. It is told in 
a special article to be found on Page Eight. 


Business improvement continued in July in 
most of the States, as is shown by the monthly 
map of busiress activity prepared by the 
United States News from official reports. 


The map, together with an article explaining 
why there is more sunshine than shadows in 
the business picture will be found under the 
heading, “The Trend of American Business,” 
Page Ten. 


And then, in the second of a series of articles 
on 1936 Progressivism, David Lawrence poses 
a number of questions to which the New Deal 
Party platform evidently refers in the generic 
term of “pressing National problems.” 


Page 
Fourteen. 
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the agencies and bureaus established 
since March, 1933. 


The first classification shows the agencies | 


still in existence, designed in the pictogram 
by the unshaded pennants. 

The second classification is that of agen- 
cies which have been discontinued, keyed in 
the pictogram by the shaded pennants. 

New agencies still in existence: 


AAA—Agricultural Adjustment Administra- | 


ttion. 
BFC—Banks for Cooperatives. 


BAC—Business Advisory Council, Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. 
BMC—Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
CSB—Central Statistical Board. 


CDLD—Consumers’ Division, Labor Depart- 


ment. 

CIC—Coordinator for Industrial Coopera- 
tion. 

CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation. 

CEC—Commodities Exchange Commission. 

DGID—Division of Grazing, Interior Depart- 


Labor Department. 


ECW—Emergency Conservation Work (Of- 
ficial name for Civilian Conservation 
Corps). 

EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

EIB—Export Import Bank. 

FCA—Farm Credit Administration. 

FAA—Federal Alcohol Administration. 

FCC—Federal Communications Commission. 

FCUS—Federal Credit Union System. 

FD!IC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


FFMC—Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion. 
FERA—Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


tration. 
FHA—Federal Housing Administration. 
FSLIC—Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. 
FSCC—Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration. 
FTZB—Foreign Trade Zones Board. 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


NEC—National Emergency Council. 

N RC—Nationa!l Resources Committee. 

NSLRB—National Steel Labor Relations 
Board. 

NLRB—National Labor Relations Board. 

NRS—National Reemployment Service. 

NYA—National Youth Administration. 

NPPC—National Power Policy Committee. 

PWAHD—Public Works Administration 
Housing Division. 

PWA—Federal Emergency Administration 
of Public Works. 

PCDID—Petroleum Conservation Division, 
Interior Department. 

PCCA—Production Credit Corporations and 
Associations. 

PIRA—Prison 
Administration. 

RA—Resettlement Administration. 

RRB—Railroad Retirement Board. 

REA—Rural Electrification Administration. 

SLD—Savings and Loan Division, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 


Industries 


Reorganization 


SEC—Securifes and Exchange Commission. > FAC—Federal Aviation Commission. 


SSB—Social Security Board. 

SCS—Soil Conservation Service. 

SMCC—Special Mexican Claims Commis- 
sion. 

TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

USES—United States Employment Service. 

USMC—United Sates Maritime Commission. 

USIS—United States Information Service. 

W PA—Works Progress Administration. 


GENCIES established since March, 1933, 
which have been discontinued: 
Asterisks indicate that the functions of the 
agencies have been continued. 
CES—Committee on Economic Security. 
CDNRA*—Consumers’ Division, National 
Recovery Administration. 
CNLP—Committee on National Land Prob- 
lems. 
CW A—Federal Civil Works Administration. 


+ 


FCT—Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion. 

FSRC*—Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 

NBCC—National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
s10n, 

NIRB—National Industrial Recovery Board, 

NLLB—National Longshoremen's Labor 
Board. 

N PB*—National Planning Board. 

NRA—National Recovery Administration. 

N RRB—National Recovery Review Board. 

PAB*—Petroleum Administrative Board. 

PW EHC—Public Works Emergency Hous- 
ing Corporation. 

PWELC—Public Works Emergency Leas- 
ing Corporation. 

SH D*—Division 
steads. 

SES*—Soil Erosion Service, Department of 
the Interior. 

SAFT—Special Advisor to the President on 
Foreign Trade. 


of Subsistence Home- 


ment. 


NA—National Archives. 


SAB—Science Advisory Board. 


tration. 


FACA’*—Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 


TVAC*—Tennessee Valley Associated Co- 
operatives, Inc. 


Viewing the Alphabets After 3% Years: 
90 of 75 New Agencies Still Functioning 


HE greatest peace-time expansion of the 

| Federal Government is chronicled in 

the roster of alphabetical agencies es- 

tablished since March, 1933. In that period 

more new Government jobs were created than 

during the first century of this country’s ex- 
istence. 

The pictogram above shows that out of 75 
agencies or bureaus (some of the least impor- 
tant are not included) established in the last 315 
years, 20 have been discontinued. 

There now are 824,259 persons in the civil 
executive service, more than at any other time 
except during the World War when a peak of 
917,760 was reached. These totals include all 
the persons on the civilian payroll except sev- 
eral thousand employed in the judicial and leg- 
islative branches of the Government. 

In this 3!% year period, 260,000 jobs have 
been added to the Federal payroll, an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. 

Rise of governmental “pennants” over Wash- 
ington, which has resulted in filling all avail- 
able office space and an overflow into such 
quarters as theaters and private residences, 
may be classified as follows: 

Nine agencies have been set up to administer 
various phases of the Works Program to pro- 
vide jobs ‘or the needy. These agencies, with 


> 


| 


the work relief activities of regular agencies, 
have given employment to 144,499 persons or 
one-half of the new employes. 

The SEC is typical of eight other new agen- 
cies which regulate business. 

Four agencies included in the pictogram are 
set up to handle Government mediation in in- 
dustrial relationships. 

Business operations by the Government such 
as the activities of the HOLC have required the 
organization of 16 agencies. 

The balance of the new agencies are engaged 
in research, intra-governmental services, wel- 
fare activities and sundry other functions. 

Included among the Government functions 
which the 55 new agencies are undertaking are 
the supervision of building associations, in- 
surance of bank deposits, loans and mortgages, 
sale of electric current and financing of electric 
appliance sales, prevention of soil erosion, recu- 
lation of stock exchanges, refinancing of home 
and farm mortgages, and curtailment of farm 
production. 

Five of the 20 agencies which have been dis- 
continued were set up as temporary units and 
their staffs were dismissed after the comple- 
tion of the scheduled tasks. 

Five agencies were declared unconstitutional. 
However, one of tliese, the NBCC, is being con- 


* tinued as a research bureau. coal industry. 


Seven of the discontinued units have been re- 
established in a different form. Typical of this 
group is the SES which has been reestablished 
as a bureau of the Agriculture Department. 

Nearly half of the agencies stil] in existence 
have been set up as permanent. In contrast, 
from 1915 to 1930, a period which covered the 
World War expansion, only 35 new permanent 
agencies were created. 

Critics of the present governmental organ- 
ization cite the following as examples of over- 
lapping governmental functions: 18 agencies 
collect and publish information about the elec- 
trical industry; 15 deal with housing problems ; 
12 are concerned with foreign trade. 

Officials who defend the present system say 
the overlapping is more apparent than real. 
They contend that duplicate research is’ often 
necessary to provide adequate services to the 
various groups of the population while the de- 
velopment of numerous agencies has been nec- 
essary to carry on recovery measures. 

Meanwhile, three committees, one appointed 
by the Senate, another by the House and an- 
other by the President, are investigating the 
question of governmental reorganization. 

(A more detailed article on Federa! employ- 


| ment will be found on Page 8.) 
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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD— FUTURE TRENDS 


OOK for no real progress toward a bal- 
anced Federal budget before next March 


and not then unless government 
penditures are greatly reduced. 


ex- 


Present better looking budget picture, en- 
abling President to point to apparent improve- 
ment, is due to repayments on old loan ace 
counts. 


More dollars are coming into Treasury from 
taxes, due to improved business, but the num- 
ber of dollars going out still is increasing 
faster than the number coming in. 


Do not expect any important cut in Federal 
expenditures this year. Government will have to 
make sharp reductions in expenditures in 1937 
to make good its promise of a reduction in the 
national debt without new taxes. 


Treasury will ask for no new money on Sep- 
tember 15, the regular quarte-ly financing date, 
This policy is in line with the Administration's 
campaign slogan: “No new taxes and no new 
borrowings.” 


Balance of around two billion dollars will 
tide over the Treasury until December finance 
ing—after election—with the heip of repay- 
ments on old loans and weekly short term note 
issues. September financing will consist merely 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


INVESTIGATES LABOR ESPIONAGE 


Senator Robert M. La Follette. Jr., head of a special 

Senate committ@e charged with investigating viola- 

tions of civil liberties begins an investigation of strike 

breaking and labor espionage by serving 22 sub- 

poenas on officers of five detective agencies accused 

by labor leaders of shipping strike breakers into 
troubled labor zones. 


A Presidential Pledge 
Of Leadership in Peace 


In a message of hatred against war, 
President Roosevelt, speaking at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., reviews the steps 
which, as leader of the nation, he has 
already taken to safeguard peace and 
calls for support in resisting the forces 
that may imperil peace in the future. 


Regarding the past, he tells of the “good neigh- 
bor” policy in action—an abrogation of claims to 
intervention rights in Cuba, Haiti and Panama; 
plans for liquidating boundary disputes by agree- 
ment in Latin America; progress in lowering tariff 
barriers through trade agreements; extreme efforts 
to reach understandings for limitation of arma- 
ments. 


+ Regarding the present, he congratulates the na- 

tion on being surrounded by friendly neighbors 
and on having the strength to defend itself and its 
‘neighborhood should more distant powers prove 
-hostile. 


Regarding the future in a dark modern age, he 
warns of the danger lying in economic and political 
| fanaticisms abroad and in the subtle but powerful 
influences at home which operate to draw the na- 
tion into foreign wars. 

What are these influences? 


Chiefly the lure of war profits and of economic 
well-being born of war prosperity. The President 
summons all lovers of peace to resist this lure and 
promises a vigilance in high places which will have 
the courage to say “No!” 


Budget Hopes Up; 
Tax Fears Down 


In the opinion of the Treasury there 
will be no need of new taxes or of 
higher rates for present taxes to bring 
the budget into eventual balance and 
cut down the national debt. 


So announces the President after a conference 

with Treasury officials and with Congressional 
‘Jeaders most concerned with tax legislation. 

Reason assigned: Unexpectedly large improve- 
ment in business profits, wage payments and earn- 
ings on which Government revenue depends. 

Any tax changes required, declares the announce- 
ment, are confined to efforts to remove inequalities 
in the present laws or to repeal imposts that cost 
too much to collect in relation to their yield. 

Here are the figures revealing the Treasury's po- 
sition to date from the beginning of its bookkeep- 
ing year on July 1: 

Receipts larger by 9 per cent. 

Net expenditures iess by 30 per cent. By net ex- 
penditures is meant the outlay less repayments 
which have been made by lending agencies. 

Deficit less by 63 per cent—200 million dollars 
this year as compared with 540 million last year at 
the same date. 

Revenue based on the radically revised income 
tax law will not begin to come in until near the 
end of the fiscal year, that is, until March 15, 1937, 
when payments are due. They will be calculated 
on incomes for this calendar year. (“No-new-tax” 
Message, page 3.) 


Entry of Labor Group 
Into Political Arena 


Officially launched by a national con- 
vention, Labor’s Nonpartisan League 
sets to work on its immediate task 
and prepares for greater ones to come. 


Its immediate task is the reelection of President 
Roosevelt. The more distant aim is to organize 
into one group for political purposes all workers 
amd liberals so as to be ready for new alignments 

in 1940. 
President Roosevelt, in a message to the conven- 
| tion, acclaims a common determination, “with mil- 
lions of fellow Americans, to preserve human free- 
dom and enlarge its sphere and to prevent for- 
ever a return to that despotism which comes from 
unlicensed power to control and manipulate the re- 
sources of the nation and the destiny of human 

lives.” 

Resolutions are adopted embodying the two ob- 
jects of the League, which was originated last 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


Cooperation. 

Real ieader of the League: John L. Lewis, 
champion of mass organization of labor whose 
group of unions have been suspended from the 
American Fearration of Labor, effective September 
4. Unions in this group, known as the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, meet and unanimously 
agree to proceed with their plans. (“Labor,” page 
13.) 


Peonage - Espionage: 
Two Federal Inquiries 


Skirting the edge of an issue long ig- 
nored in American public life, the 
Department of Justice turns over to a 
grand jury in Arkansas evidence 
which it had collected bearing on pos- 
sible violation of an 1867 law against 
slavery and peonage. 


The case grows out of a strike of share croppers 
and cotton workers. Among the deeds of violence 
accompanying the strike were floggings adminis- 
tered to a preacher and a woman social worker. 

Attorney General Cummings finds that no Fed- 
eral laws have been violated in the flogging inci- 
dent but turns over his findings to the Governor of 
the State for checking against State laws. 

The law against peonage forbids holding persons 
in involuntary servitude for the discharge of debts. 
The evidence collected is declared to be conflicting; 
hence entrustment of the case to a grand jury. 

Meanwhile a Senate committee headed by Sen- 
ator Robert M. La Follette (Prog.) of Wisconsin, 
pushes ahead with its inquiry into the use of spies 
as a means of hindering labor organization. To be 
in readiness for public hearings by August 19, sub- 
poénas are served at the identical hour on five de- 
tective agencies and their numerous branches 
which specialize in “labor service” for employers. 


Neutrality Toward Spain 
As Peril Grows 


With a pointed hint of disapproval 
for sale of arms to either side in the 


Spanish civil war, the State Depart- 
ment declares for American neutral- 
ity in the conflict. 


The statement follows reports that France, at 
Germany's suggestion, would ask the United States 
to join in a pact of neutrality. 

Although America has a law permitting the Presi- 
dent to ban export of arms to warring nations, the 
law does not cover civil wars. The State Depart- 
ment’s announcement, therefore, is necessarily con- 
fined to moral suasion. That is the extreme limit 
to which the Administration may go without ob- 


April by George L. Berry, Coordinator of Industrial 


taining a new law or Senate ratification of a 
treaty. 
Meanwhile American eyes watch closely the in- 
terplay of eagerness and fear among the nations 
of Europe—eagerness for the triumph of one side 
or the other in Spain's civil conflict and fear of 
war if any nation intervenes. The issues in Spain 
divide also the populations of most other countries 
into those who look with favor on Communism or 
its variants and those who would embrace the 
drastic defense against it—Fascism 

Russia and France head the nations desiring to 
aid the Spanish government, communistic in its 
trend. Germany and Italy bear the Fascist stand- 
ard. It is an open secret that both factions in 
Spain are receiving aid, more or less official, from 
these two groups. Not since the World War have 
the world’s nations been so nearly armed to the 
teeth. Not since the World War have they believed 
themselves so close to the brink of Armageddon. 
(“Tide of World Affairs,” page 7.) 


Scarcity and Plenty 
As Seen From the Farm 


Through the depredations of drought, 
America’s corn crop will be the 
smallest in 55 years, but at present 
prices it will be worth 80 per cent 
more than was the bumper crop of 
1932. 


The first statement is an estimate by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which figures that 1,439 


—Underwood & Underwood 

CROPS—GLOOMY PROPHESY 
The worst corn shortage since 1881 was the predic- 
tion made by the Department of Agriculture's crop 
®eporting board, of which Joseph A. Becker is chair- 


man. Also forecast was a short wheat crop and re- 
duced supplies of fruits and vegetables, as a result 
of the prolonged drought. 


+ 


million bushels only will be harvested in 1936 as 
against a 10-year average of 2,553 million bushels. 

The second statement is based on a calculation 
which throws into bold relief the roles of scarcity 
and plenty under our economic system. Relative 
searcity means profit to the producers as a class. 
Abundance on the scale of 1932 production bore 
with crushing weight on the growers of corn. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, speaking at 
Council Bluffs, lowa, tells farmers of the nation that 
the present scarcity is merely an isolated episode 
in the potential abundance assured by inventive 
progress. He sees therein the march of an on- 
coming force which bids fair to divide agriculture 
into two segments—large scale farming under cor- 
porate management utilizing all the devices of 
science to produce abundantly at low cost, and 
small scale farming on family-sized units which will 
be increasingly unable to compete. Peasantry Is 
seen as the result unless preventive measures are 
taken. 

What an effective preventive would be he does 
not say, but as palliatives he advocates crop insur- 
ance and an ever-normal granary to level out 
price changes and safeguard farmers against the 
hazards of nature. (“Prospects After the Drought,” 
page 13.) 


Act Two 
Of the TVA Drama 


The Government's “yardstick” power 
program in the Tennessee Valley en- 
ters on its second stage as a contract 
is signed by the second of two large 
cities of Tennessee for use of energy 
developed by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 


Rates to be charged domestic consumers step 
down from 3 cents a unit (kilowatt hour) to 2 cents, 
1 cent and less than half a cent as larger amounts 
of energy are used. This compares with an average 
charge of a little less than 5 cents a unit over the 
country. 

The new contract is with Chattanooga. An ear- 
lier one had been signed with Memphis. The two 
cities have a combined population in excess of 350,- 
000. Both had voted in favor of bond issues for 
constructing their distribution systems to buy TVA 
power at wholesale and retail it to residents. 

The first stage of the program was “the day of 
small things”— sale of power to 14 little communi- 
ties, the energy being drawn from Wilson dam, 
built for war purposes but undependable in output. 
During this stage the TVA won its decision from 
the Supreme Court permitting sale of surplus power 
from dams erected for Constitutional purposes, such 
as war or navigation. 


The second stage is ushered in by the opening 
of Norris Dam, 240 miles upstream, which not only 
contributes energy from its own power house but 
multiplies the dependable output of Wilson Dam. 
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WHITE HOUSE insiders ex- 
pect President Roosevelt, moving 


¢ THOSE IN THE KNOW say + 
White House interest in the de- 


OFFICIAL 
the 


“WATCHERS” 
French domestic 


of «+ Robinson-Patman Act thus far 


into the limelight again after a 
period of quiet, to stay there un- 
til after election. Hinted at is a 
decision to delay active political 
campaigning until after Labor 
Day. 


* 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
will probably attempt to stir up 
credit expansion through use of 
its new powers, once the election 
is out of the way. 
* * 

OFFICIAL SENTIMENT- 
SAMPLER for the Democrats, 
Emil Hurja, is engaged in a 
nation-wide sampling of public 
opinion at this time, but con- 
trary to past practice, is keeping 
the results carefully to himself. 


x* * 


AT ONE TIME in recent days 
the State Department was con- 
vinced that the question of war 
or no war in Europe at this stage 
depended on the events in a 48- 
hour period. Events, following, 
lessened the prospect of war, 
temporarily putting off the grow- 
ing issues. 


velopment of consumer coopera- 
tives in the United States has 
cooled perceptibly after a little 
investigation of facts and figures 
available in Washington. 


* 


“HIGHER UPS” in the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission 
have enough information to draw 
up their report on investment 
trusts without holding any more 
hearings; object of the open ex- 
aminations is to put the view- 
points of trust officials “on the 
records.” 

+ + 
WORD IS BEING PASSED 
that the Department of Com- 
merce, recognizing the scarcity of 
Statistics on the subject, is plan- 
ning to set up a study of wealth 
distribution in its Division of 
Economic Research. 


IT IS NOT generally known 
there is disagreement between the 
State Department and Navy of- 
ficials over whether the United 
States should reestablish perma- 
nently a naval squadron in Euro- 
pean waters. 


develop- 
ments from this side privately 
say the financial situation and not 
the international military devel- 
opments hold the fate of the Blum 


government and the future of 
France. 

x* x * 
INSIDERS privately predict 
there is little chance for the 


starting of a substantial flood con- 
trol program under the WPA. 
Survey of projects recently com- 
pleted may mean start of a small 
program, but lack of funds for 
materials will prevent substantial 
construction this year. 

x* 
PROPONENTS of Government 
development of electric power 
within the Administration are 
staking their hopes on the early 
perfection of a cheap way to 
transmit current over very long 


distances. Partly for this reason 
they believe the future will 
justify the Government's con- 


struction of large power dams in 


‘sparsely populated regions, such 


as the Pacific Northwest. 
* &* 


CONFERENCES between the 
Justice Department and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission over the 


have failed to result in any con- 
clusions as to the plan for en- 
forcement. The real reason for 
the lack of official statements is 
the difficulty being encountered in 
untangling some of the compli- 
cated provisions of the Act. 


* 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION and the 


Electric Home and Farm Author- 
ity are preparing to divide up 
the business of financing low- 
cost electrical appliances in the 


cities and the country. 


FORMER COORDINATOR of 
Transportation, Joseph B. East- 
man, when his term as Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner expires, 
Dec. 31, will be reappointed no 


matter what the election outcome. 
* * * 


A PROPOSAL for merger of 
individual staffs of bank exami- 
ners of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Reserve Board has led to 
a bitter internal row among the 
three agencies. Point of dispute 
is not opposition to the consoli- 
dation but the question of which 
agency will have supervision. 


—Wide World 

FIGHTING NARCOTIC SMUGGLERS 
H. J. Anslinger, Federal Commissioner of Narcotics, 
will be aided in his fight against narcotic smugglers 
through action of Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau in making available 570 specially trained 
investigators of the customs border patrols to start 

an intensive drive against contraband narcotics. 


Education and Government: 
A Pre-election Quizz 


Should education be a responsibility 
of the Federal Government so as to 
equalize opportunities as between 
States, and should 100 million dollars 
a year be voted by Congress for the 
purpose? 


These questions, put to Presidential candidates 
by a teachers’ convention in New York, draw these 
replies: 

From President Roosevelt's secretary, a record of 
action, namely: Vocational education funds in- 
creased yearly by 14 million dollars; encourage- 
ment of forums for free and frank discussion of 
public questions; aid to needy students through 
the National Youth Administration; opportunity 
for millions of children and adults to obtain school- 
ing through employment of teachers with work-re- 
lief funds; educational work in the CCC camps, 
and a survey of school opportunities open to 
Negroes. 

From Alfred M. Landon, Republican, a statement 
that, like other questions, this one requires full 
discussion rather than categorical answers to a 
questionnaire. 

From Norman Thomas, Socialist, a decisive af- 
firmative to both questions. 

From Earl Browder, Communist, the same. 

From William Lemke, Unionist, a qualified af- 
firmative. The qualification is that the education 
must be of the proper kind, not that “smacking of 
propaganda and paid for by Wall Street.” 


Recovery: Its Effects 
On PWA Program 


In altering two rules for employment 
under this year’s 300-million-dollar 
public works program, President 
Roosevelt accords official recognition 
to a welcome fact and further empha- 
sized a shift in policy long under way. 


The two changes in rules are: 

First, that relief labor may be drawn from other 
cities when not enough of the required kind is 
available at the site of the public works under- 
taken. 

Second, that the amount of money advanced as 
grants, up to 45 per cent of total cost of each proj- 
ect, shall be proportional to the number of persons 
taken from the relief rolls to work on the project. 

Thereby is recognized a scarcity of certain kinds 
of workers who have not yet been absorbed in pri- 
vate employment. The entire absence of available 
workers would come near to meaning the end of 
relief as a major problem oi Government. 

The shift in policy is abandonment of large- 
scale spending for recovery, outlays for public 
works being now confined largely to creating em- 
ployment for the needy. 

At the same time the President replies to criti- 
cisms that those on work relief rolls prefer to re- 
main there rather than accept private employ- 
ment. When tracked down, he declares, these cases 
usually show employers seeking to obtain labor for 
less than a living wage. 


Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


A trade war with Germany is in process of set- 
tlement before it had well begun. Germany pro- 
poses to withdraw subsidies for export of products 
on which the United States had invoked “counter- 
vailing duties.” 

Redoubled efforts begin to suppress narcotic 
smuggling as the Treasury announces a 100 per 
cent increase of its force detailed to this duty. De- 
tectives are transferred from a drive against liquor 
smuggling, which the Treasury declares to have 
been highly successful. 

Reserve requirements against bank deposits are 
raised 50 per cent by the Federal Reserve Board‘in 
accordance with its previously announced inten- 
tions. Even with the change, officials estimate, an 
increase of 14 billion dollars in bank credit would 
be possible—an increase for which there is now no 
visible demand. 

The current inquirs to the history of invest- 
ment trusts may n soceed without court hin- 
drance. Such is the effect of a decision by the Dis- 
trict Court at Washington in dismissing application 
for an injunction to halt the questioning of certain 


witnesses by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tomovrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued From Page 1.) 


of refunding of about half a bil- 
lion dollars in notes due then, 
with, most likely, a long term 
bond issue. 

Look for WPA to remain as a 
permanent fixture of Federal 
government if present Adminis- 
tration continues in power. Presi- 
dent frowns on continued sugges- 
tions for an end to work relief, is 
set on idea of using job machin- 
ery to soak up surplus labor and 
to bolster wage scales. 


Effect of both WPA and PWA 
expenditures during next few 
months will be to put a bottom 
under private wages in low pay 
areas. Relief officials will not 
force acceptance of jobs where 
they find wage rates unreason- 
ably low. 


Look for government to con- 
tinue to offer farmers bounties to 
shift from cotton and grains to 
grass and legumes. But in spite 
of these bounties farmers are 
likely to increase plantings of 
wheat and corn, perhaps cutting 
down somewhat on minor crops. 

Lure of high prices is likely to 
be greater than the lure of Fed- 
eral checks. Farmers will ex- 
pect to get bot. in fact they may 
get them. Bounties are no longer 
tied to “parity” farm prices as 
they were under the old AAA but 
can be paid for meeting certain 
planting rules which will be 
much Jiberalized tor next year. 

Pinch in some food and feed 
supplies is likely to come next 
Winter and Spring, not before. 

Outlays by Federal govern- 
ment in drought regions will 
mean increase in deficiency ap- 
propriation which will be asked 
of next Congress to maintain re- 
lief activities to end of present 
fiscal year, June 30, 1937. No ac- 
curate estimate of amount can be 
made at this time. 


United States will act inde- 
pendently of any other nation if 
any moves are necessary with re- 
gard to Spanish situation. No ef- 
fort will be spared to keep clear 
of “foreign entanglements.” Even 
if this government should wish 
to cooperate with others in a neu- 
trality pact it is doubtful if it 
could do so under the wording of 
the existing neutrality law. 


No general outbreak in Europe 
is likely to occur in the near fu- 
ture. Saving factor in situation 
is fear on the part of all Euro- 
pean leaders to precipitate strug- 
gle at this stage owing to pre- 
carious finances, inadequate 
preparations and doubt about 
the reaction of the masses of the 
people if victory is not swift and 
certain. 

Look for recommendation to 
next Congress by Securities and 
Exchange Commission for strict 
regulation of investment trusts. 
First three weeks of SEC investi- 
gation gives evidence of inten- 
tion to impose stringent control 
on these organizations. 


Another move likely to be 


ANNOUNCEMENT from the 
White House that “no new 
taxes and no increase in pres- 
ent tax rates are necessary” is 
giving rise to the question: 
What is to be the load of 
permanent Federal Govern- 
ment expense that taxes now 
on the statute books will be 
expected to carry? 
The answer gradually is tak- 
ing shape out of previous ex- 
perience and from announced 
plans of President Roosevelt 
Normal operating expenses of the 
regular departments of Govern- 
ment. including interest payments 


on the national debt, run about 
$4,000 000.000 

In addition. Congress now has ac- 
cepted farm bounties of $500,000,000 
a year as a permanent factor in the 
Federal budget 

And President Roosevelt has said 
repeatedly that he favors a perma- 
ment program of public works— 
separate from relief—to cost at least 
$500,000,000 each year 

That suggests a normal $5,000,000,- 
000 budget 

But on the statute books is a pro- 


gram of unemployment insurance 
and old age insurance which will 
cost more than $500,000,000 in its 


first year, starting next January 1 
and will rapidly increase in annual 
cost until it reaches an officially es- 
timated $3,000,000,000. 

Added up, these projected perma- 
nent Federal Government expenses 
reach 
nually as contrasted with the pre- 
depression total of $4,000,000,000. 

Included in that calculation, based 
on official statements and estimates, 
is no figure for relief of unemploy- 
ment either through a dole or 
through work programs. That ex- 
pense now is running at more than 
$2.500,000,000 annually 


THE TREASURY'S PROMISE 

It was in the face of this situa- 
tion that Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, said in a 
letter to President Roosevelt which 
was released August 13 

“We have reached the conclusion 
that no new taxes and no increases 
in present tax rates are necessary. 
Due to continued improvement in 
business conditions the yield of ex- 
isting taxes is steadily increasing. 
Total revenues from sources other 
than the outlawed processing taxes 
in the fiscal year 1936 were substan- 
tially higher even than our estimates 
of last January. In addition, the tax 
structure was strengthened by the 
Revenue Act of 1936, which consti- 
tutes a major improvement in our 
tax system. With continued recov- 
ery, we are steadily approaching a 
revenue yield which will be entirely 
adequate to cover the expenditures 
of Government and to reduce the 
public debt 

“Any changes in the tax structure 
should. therefore, not be in the di- 
rection of increased taxes.” 


Instead, the Secretary suggested 
studies to be undertaken by the 
Congressional Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, with a 
view to “removing any inequalities 
or unnecessary administrative dif- 
ficulties that may be inherent in the 


Congress is one to reduce Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion assessment on banks and to 
extend insurance coverage to 
bank deposits above $5,000. 


Attempt to reduce assessment 
rate is likely to be opposed by 
FDIC and it is doubtful if change 
will be made in face of this oppo- 
sition. Officials want a five-year 
test period before considering a 
-hange. 


a total of $8.000,000.000 an- | itself? 


States 
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Figures Show Mounting Revenue—More Rapid Rise Expected 


As Levies Imposed by Late Congress Take Effect 


law and abating or modifying taxes 


that create unfairness to consumers | 


or to trade or have other disad- 
vantages which outweigh their reve- 
nue yield.” 


NO EASIER TAX BURDEN 

Does that mean that American 
business men are not going to feel 
the weight of taxes heavier than 
those borne by them in the past? 

Not at all. The letter of Mr. Mor- 
genthau to President Roosevelt 
seems to some officials to give the 
impression that taxpayers have felt 
the worst, but his real meaning is 
otherwise. 

What he means is that after the 
new, steeply graded tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings and 
the new application of normal in- 


| come tax rates of corporation divi- 


dends is felt next March 15 and af- 
ter the forthcoming tax on pay rolls 
takes effect with collections next 
January 31, the Federal Government 
will have demonstrated all it has in 
mind with regard to new taxes. 

Those taxes now are on the stat- 
ute books but they will not be col- 
lected for several months. 


YIELD FOR COMING YEAR 

When they are collected, and 
when those new taxes are added to 
the other Federal taxes, what is the 
expected yield for the fiscal year in 
which the Government now finds 


President Roosevelt estimated last 
January 6 that receipts from taxes 
then on the statute books would 
amount to $5,654,000,000 in the fiscal 


_ year which started on last July 1. 


Included in that estimate was a 
figure of $547,000,000 for processing 
taxes which were declared illegal 
on the very day that the President 
made his estimate 

But to replace processing taxes 
there were enacted a tax on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings and a 
tax on dividends of corporations at 
the normal income tax rate. The 
combination was designed to pro- 
duce $620,000,000 

At the time he estimated receipts 
from taxes the President also esti- 
mated expenditures. His estimate 
was $6.752,000,000, excluding new ap- 
propriations for work relief, which 
later totaled $1,425,000,000. 


_ REVISED BUDGET FIGURES 


In round numbers, the budget 


| prospect revised to include new taxes 
_ to replace those discontinued and to 


include new appropriations for work 


| relief looked like this: 


Receipts: $5,700,000,000. 
Expenditures: $8,100,000,000. 
But now Secretary Morgenthau 


| advises the President that receipts 


are running ahead of expectations 


due to continued improvement in 


business. 


Treasury officials now believe that 


the income of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be much larger than the 


_ amount estimated by them last Jan- 


uary. Mr. Morgenthau impresses on 


newspaper men the fact that since | 


he has been in charge of the Treas- 
ury estimates of income have been 


_ lower than they actually turned out 


to be and estimates of expenditures 
have been smaller than projected. 

He thinks that the same situation 
will prevail in the fiscal year that 
started July 1. 

In fact, Herman Oliphant, general 
counsel to the Treasury Secretary, 
and intellectual father of the new 
plan for taxing heavily the part of 
corporation earnings not paid out 
in dividends, is convinced that his 
plan will work better than he had 
anticipated. 


Daily reports of dividend increases _ 


by corporations, of increased corpo- 
rate earnings and of expanding bus- 
iness activity translate themselves 
into steadily revised estimates of the 
revenue to be produced by the new 
taxes. Those estimates are sup- 
posed now to have passed the $6,- 
000,000,000 mark. 


TREASURY RECEIPTS GROW 
Other factors are discovered to be 


entering the picture to influence the 
budget outlook and the future tax 


brougat in almost nothing this year 
Even s0 total 


$482,837,000 for the new fiscal year 


_ period as contrasted with $439.605.- 


000 for the same period last year 
OUTGO ALSO LARGER 


Second, the figures show striking 
shifts in expenditures and in re- 


payments on old loans. enabling the | 


Secretary of the Treasury to make 


what looks like a budget nearer to 
balance. 


Thus: 


Payments under the new Social | 


Security program now are in the 
budget picture with nearly $17,000.- 
000 going out in the first 42 days of 
the new fiscal year. 

The army and navy are costing 
much more with expenditures of 
$51,231,000 on the army this year 
as contrasted with $33.788.000 for the 
Same days a year ago and payments 
Of $54,053,000 on the navy as against 
$41,499,000 last year. 

The general run of regular gov- 
ernment departments are costing 
more aS Well with $63,679,000 spent 
on them between this July 1 and 
August 11 as contrasted with $54.- 
229,000 last vear 

Something of the same sort is 
seen in the outlays of recovery and 
relief agencies. 

Where direct relief was costing 
$73,585,000 a year ago, work relief 
in the same period this year cost 
$218,378,000, and where the Resettle- 
ment Administration was spending 
$1,573,000 a year ago it was spending 
$17,130,000 in the same 42 day period 
this year. 

But then come the contrasts. 

A year ago the Federal Govern- 


| ment between July 1 and August il 
receipts from the | 
| above taxes and others, amounted to 


paid out $124,054,000 in loans to 
farmers on cotton and corn. This 
year, in the same period, it took in 
$67,174,000 from these loans 

A year ago the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was paying out 
$4,130,000 in the same 42 days. This 
year the RFC turned $195.314.000 
into the Treasury during that 
period 

Where the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration last year paid 


| Out $45,389,000 between July 1 and 


August 11, this year it turned $3.,- 
167,000 into the Treasury. 

When all these factors were added 
up and when receipts were can- 
celled against expenditures, the net 
deficit for the first 42 days of the 
new fiscal year was $158,648,000. as 


contrasted with $466.036,000 a year | 


ago 

The figures disclose that this re- 
duction in deficit was due in large 
part to repayments into the Treas- 
ury on old loans, rather than toany 
reduction in the size of expendi- 
tures or to any great increase in the 
revenue from taxes. 


SPENDING CAPITAL FUNDS 

In other words, the Government is 
using part of its assets, represented 
by secured loans, to cancel out ex- 
penditures. The current deficit is 
smaller as a result, but the total of 
assets available to offset Govern- 
ment debt is smaller. 

Mr. Morgenthau told newspaper 
men, in discussing his letter to the 
President, that repayments on loans 
were an important factor in affect- 
ing estimates of the 1937 fiscal year 


budget picture. 


The point, made by those who 


study the Treasury financial state- 
ment closely, is that during the first 


years of the depression and during | 


the first two fiscal years of the pres- 
ent Administration, a very large 
proportion of Federal expenditures 
were in the form of loans through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and the Public Works Aa- 
ministration 


Thus the Government had secured 


_ collateral to support an important 


part of its new debt 
At present, however, just about 


| all Federal expenditures are uncon- 


ditioned payments that go out and 
do not come back. except in the 
form of taxes. Little lending is be- 
ing done. 

As repayments are made on old 
loans the amount of the loans that 


| stil can be used to cut down the 


excess of expenditures over reecipts 
is reduced accordingly. When re- 
payments are used up, then the 
Federal Government will find that 
all of its deficit spendings shows up 
on the figures issued daily by the 
Treasury 

Officials say privately that no 
really accurate picture of the fiscal 
condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment can be had until after next 
March 15, when the Treasury can 
know definitely how the new tax 


program is working. 


Does any plan lie back of the 
President's spending and taxing pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Roosevelt outlined his spend- 
ing theory in his message to Con- 
gress last January 6. He said: 

“On the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the many legislative acts 


creating the machinery for recovery 
were all predicated on two interde- 
pendent beliefs. 

“First, the measures would imme- 
diately cause a great increase in the 
annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment—many of these expenditures, 
however, in the form of loans which 
would ultimately return to the 
Treasury. 

“Second, as a result of the simul- 
taneous attack on many fronts, the 
receipts of the Government would 
rise definitely and sharply during 
the following few years, while great- 
ly increased expenditures, coupled 
with rising values and the stopping 
of losses would, over a period of 
years, diminish the need for work 
relief and thereby reduce Federal 
expenditures. 

“The increase in revenues would 
ultimately meet and pass the de- 
clining cost of relief.” 


| CAN RESULT BE FORESEEN? 


Secretary Morgenthau now has 
told the President that the time is 
in sight when this result can be fore- 
seen. 

However, the figures on which the 
Secretary based his statements are 
not readily apparent in Treasury 
Statements which show that costs of 
recovery and relief—aside from loan 
repayments and a temporary halt 
in AAA benefit payments—are run- 
ning higher than a year ago. 


Neither did the Secretary of the 
Treasury point out that as relief ex- 
penditures go down—if it turns out 
in official figures that they do—the 
expenditures and taxes for unem- 
ployment insurance and old age 
pensions and insurance will go up 
according to a scheduled plan. 

Based on official estimates of fu- 
ture budget items for farm boun- 
ties, public works and social secur- 
ity programs, the cost of govern- 
ment in the future, leaving relief 
out, is scheduled to reach a regular 
basis of $8,000,000,000. 
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were based on income for the 1935 
calendar year. 

In the same period miscellaneous 
internal revenue—liquor taxes, to- ' 
bacco taxes and nuisance taxes— 
yielded $365,760,000 as contrasted 
With $298,433,000 a year ago and 
customs receipts amounted to $43,- 
042,000 against $40,547,000. 
| But processing taxes, which 

yielded $27,931,000 a year ago, 
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erwood Underwood 
INVITED TO A CONFERENCE 
Representative Robert L. Doughton (left), chair- 


man of the House Ways and Means Committee, and 
Senator Pat Harrison, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. in a contemplative mood on the 
White House lawn after their surprise conference 
with the President 
that no new taxes were necessary for the new year. 


resulting in an announcement 


Plans For Taming 


Unruly Rivers 


TRAVELING through Pennsylva- 

nia and New York regions where 
rivers become roaring torrents of de- 
struction in times of flood, President 
Roosevelt last week sought a “first 


hand” view of the problems involved 
in flood control. 


Prevention of flood damage. 
the only interest of the trip 


however, was not 
Europe. its national 
rivalries and the role this country plays in inter- 
national relationships was the theme of an address 
Friday 
hook-up and to an audience 


night delivered over a nation-wide radio 
gathered at historic 
in New York 


to Keep this country 


Chautauqua Lake auditorium 

Pledging his 
from armed conflict 
“good neighbdo! 
and hailed the 


determination 
the President pointed to his 
an instrument of peace 
forthcoming Pan American Con- 
ference at Bucnos Aires as “the hope of all chicls 
of state of the Americas this will result in 
measures which will banish wars forever from this 
vast portion of the earth.” (The address is given 
in full on page 5.’ 


PLANS TO CHECK FLOODS 


At Johnstown, Pa. the town of unhappy flood 
memories, the President spoke briefly to a throng 
of 5.000 persons which had assembled in one of 
the city’s parks to greet him. 

“The Federal Government is going to cooperate 
with your community and State in taking every 


PO ras a 


that 


LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE IN A ‘DARK MODERN 
AGE—WORK RELIEF—PICNICS AND POLITICS 


possible measure.” said the President, “to pre- 
vent floods in the future.” 

He spoke into a microphone which had been 
lifted into his automobile. He had just finished a 


30-mile drive in which he inspected sites of pro- 
posed flood control projects mapped in the vicinity 
by the Army Engineering Corps 
“I am going to various other sections of the 
country.” the President added. “because I believe 
I can get a better view and idea of the problems 
by secing them at first hand.” 

The stop at a seven-hour 


Johnstown came after 


train ride from Washington. during which he had 
conferred with Army engineers who accompanied 
him and surveyed flood areas along the route 


Beginnine at 9 p. m. the President conferred in 
regard to flood control projects with Governor Earle 
and Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania, other State 
officials and Army engineers 

Maior Gen. Edwin M. Markham 
neers of the War Department. assured the confer- 
ence group that the Army engineering corps can 
carry on satisfactory flood-prevention operations 
if given adequate resources. The General explained 
that 10 $34,000,000 are 
proposed for the Pittsburgh area 


NEED OF STATE COOPERATION 


The President told the conference that legislative 
compacts must be enacted by Pennsylvania and 
neighboring States to provide the land necessary 
for engineering operations and contro] basins 
Laws passed at the last Congress permit Federal 
cooperation in flood control if the States pass 
complementary legislation 

Under Federal iegisiation the States are em- 
powered enact agreements similar to treaties 
between nations providing for equable distribution 
of costs in flood-control work 

In the omnibus flood control bill passed at the 
last session, Congress authorized expenditure of 
$330.000.000 for flood control projects. No funds 
were allotted but preiiminary surveys and some of 
the initial construction may be carried on with re- 
lief funds 


AT CLEVELAND'S EXPOSITION 


As a result of the conference the President ap- 
proved a $2,961,000 preliminary flood control pro- 
gram for Western Pennsylvania rivers embodying 
expenditure of $2.161.000 for preparation of con- 
struction drawings of reservoirs in the Pittsburgh 
vicinity; $300,000 to finish studies looking toward 
the protection of Johnstown, and $500,000 for im- 
proving river bank protection along the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers 
Friday the President detoured slightly from the 


chief of engi- 


sioragve reservoirs to cost 


to 


> 


— 


flood areas to visit briefly the Great Lakes Expo- 
sition at Cleveland 

An Army field gun roared a 2i-gun Presidential 
salute as the President's party reached the expo- 
sition grounds and at the main entrance the Presi- 
dent's blue flag was raised. Before leaving Cleve- 
land at 2:30 for the journey to Chautauqua, New 
York, the President was the guest of exposition of- 
ficials at a luncheon, inspected the exposition, and 
visited several Cleveland WPA projects 

The opening day of the week found the President 
at Hyde Park. He spent most of Sunday visiting 
with members of his family. 

The night before the President and his family 
had driven to the country residence of Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau and Mrs. Morgenthau, 
some 25 miles from Hyde Park, to share in the fun 
of a clambake, done in the 100-year-old Dutchess 


County manner. 


END OF A PERFECT HOLIDAY 


More than 50 guests gathered around the large 
horseshoe table beneath a huge oak tree on the 
lawn. Wire baskets on the table contained the 
menu: Clams in the shell, chicken and a portion of 
fish. 

At the President's request some of the reporters 
and photographers who were present provided a 
bit of vocalizing. The President himself sang a 
Hawaiian tune. Before the group adjourned to the 
house to dance, just as a harvest moon appeared 
above the Catskill Mountains hemming the valley 
farm, everyone who desired had joined in the 
singing. 

Saturday nights entertainment and +he quiet 
Sunday were farewell holiday interludes to a trying 
interval of work at Washington, a period during 
which every available moment was filled with con- 
ferences, with routine tasks, and study of major 
administrative problems. 


CONFERENCE ON FLOOD CONTROL 


Boarding his special at 11:10 Sunday night at 
Hyde Park station, the President began a leisurely 
trip back to Washington. 

At 8:30 Monday morning the special arrived at 
Washington. The President had been away from 
the Capital one month to a day. 


Two and a half hours later he met at the Execu- 
tive offices with the special Flood Control Com- 
mittee. 

The hour-long discussion developed only this 
news: The schedule of the President's trip through 
areas of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York which 
were disastrously flooded this Spring. 

Other important callers during the day included 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. Swanson and Ad- 


miral William H. Standley. Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and Dr. Beeche. the Minister of Costa Rica. 

Tuesday's agenda was even longer than that of 
the preceding day 


RIFT IN THE TVA DENIED 


An unusually long conference that afternoon 
with members of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
board of directors, lasting from 1 until 3 o'clock. 
led to reports that a disagreement had arisen 
within the board. 

When the press conference gathered a few min- 
utes before the usual 4 p. m. hour for the meeting, 
the President denied the rumor and explained 
that the long conference had concerned the ad- 
visability of extending an agreement with the Com- 
monweaith and Southern Power Company which 
expires in September, the progress of dam con- 
struction and the shortage of power among private 
power companies in the area adjacent to the TVA's 
power project in the Tennessee Valley. 

It was a President whose out-door tan contrasted 
sharply with his blue suit ensemble who smilingly 
greeted the press conference group as it entered 
his big oval office 

The President's first remark, that he didn't be- 
lieve there was any news, turned out to be wrong. 


PWA REGULATIONS CLARIFIED 


A matter over which there had been a mistaken 
impression heretofore, the rules for allotment of 
PWA money, carefully was explained by the Presi- 
dent 

Communities which apply for PWA projects are 
to be reimbursed for wages paid to relief workers 
up to 45 per cent of the cost of construction. Thus 
projects using a large percentage of unskilled la- 
bor may qualify for the full 45 per cent grant 

The President announced he will start his drought 
area tour about August 25; he plans to confer with 
the Great Plains Drought Committee Aug. 27 at 
Pierre, South Dakota 

Leaving the Executive Offices immediately after 
the press conference, the President was driven to 
Walter Reed Hospital where he visited Secretary 
of War George H. Dern, who is recovering from the 
effects of influenza. 


FIXING THE MARYLAND FENCES 


Later he kept a non-publicized appointment with 
Maryland political leaders who met at the country 
estate of Assistant Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, on the banks of the Potomac River. 

The President chuckled, so his confidantes Said, 
over the manner in which he had slipped out of 
Washington to meet “secretly” with the Maryland 
Democratic leaders. After a brief discussion of the 
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Wide World 
A WELCOME PORT O' CALL 
Caude A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy. calls on 
President Roosevelt, prior to the Chief Executive's 
Departure on a flood inspection tour. on his frst 
official visit following a long illness which has kept 
him confined to a hosptal. Left to right Secretary 
Swanson and Admiral William H. Standley, Chief of 
Naval Operations. 


partys prospects the President gave what his lis- 
teners later described a brief “Democratic pep 
talk” and returned to Washington a little before 8 
0 clock 


aS 


Next day the President again put in long hours 
to Clear his desk of official business preparatory to 
starting on the three-day flood-control inspection 
tour 

Business Thursday began early. At 8:45 a. m. the 
President conferred with Secretary Morgenthau, 
with Senator Pat Harrison ‘Dem.), of Mississippi, 
and Representative Robert L. Doughton ‘(Dem.), 
of Laurel Springs, North Carolina, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the Senate and House committees 
which handle tax and tariff measures. 


NEWS FOR TAXPAYERS 


The President himself made no statement after 
the conference but immediately left for his jour- 
ney through Eastern flood regions 

From the other conferees and a letter from Mr. 
Morgenthau to the President. which the White 
House made public, came the news that no addi- 
tional taxes will be sought at the next session of 
Congress and that a survey has been ordered to 
determine whether some “nuisance” levies may be 
eliminated 

The announcement was made within a few days 
of the anniversary of the “breathing spell” for bus- 
iness declaration made by the President last year. 


Saturday the President visited the flood area 
around Binghamton, New York. That evening 
found him on his way to Hyde Park House. There, 


in the rambling stucco house of his mother on the 
forested hill overlooking the Hudson, he planned 
to remain until time for his journey to the Great 
Plains. 


GLenn Nixon. 
(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 


larly on this page, is absent from his post on ace 
count of illness.) 


The Impact of Technology 
Upon American Agriculture 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture 


()r® group of forces more than any other is re- 

sponsible for the way in which 1936 differs from 
1836. I mean the forces of technology, of science 
and the machine. They have been changing our 
environment and our social and economic problems 
at an increasing rate of speed; there is every reason 


to expect the change to continue at still higher 
rates of speed Because the attitudes and pre- 
judices of the 10th Century still dominate the 


minds of many, we still have to chase a 20th Cen- 
tury airplane in a 19th Century horse and buggy. 

The forces of technology have been particularly 
active in agriculture. The difficulty is that they 
seem to have created at least as many problems as 
they have solved 

Agriculture has kept pace with industry to an 
astonishing degree. Between 1910 and 1930, output 
per worker increased 39 per cent in manufacturing 
and 41 per cent in agriculture For a long- 
range contrast, put 1936 against 1787. the year the 
Constitution was framed. Then it took 19 persons 
living on farms to produce enough for themselves 
and for one person in town. Today 19 persons on 
farms can produce enough for themselves and for 
66 living in town. 

his is a shift of greater magnitude than took 
place in the 10,000 years previous to 1787. We are 
fot yet fully aware of its meaning. Our minds and 
bodies, traditions and customs have been shaped 
by thousands of years of the most difficult hand- 
to-hand conflict with the forces of nature. 

More of the gains of agricultura! technology have 
accrued to industry and to the consumer than to the 
farmer. Within agriculture, except in times ol 
severe depression, more of the gains have accrucd 
to the larger and wealthier commercial farmer than 
to the man with a relatively small farm on rela- 
tively poor land. 

But now a new tendency is operating. Now we 
see the impact of science and the machine favor- 
ing the application of the corporate form of organ- 
ization to areas where the wealthier commercial 
farmers have hitherto been supreme. 

The impact of technology, if uncontrolled, would 
in time probably concentrate commercial agricul- 
ture in large mechanized units, financed by capital 
from the cities. The independent family-sized farm 
would have the severest sort of competition, per- 
haps fatal competition. Thus the same tech- 
re'nev which can give us such highly efficient com- 
mercial farms, can at the same time give us a 

renancy has steadily increased in the most fav- 
ored farming areas, with lowa well up in the List, 
followed closely by Nebraska. South Dakota, Illinois, 
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and Kansas. In these States between 40 and 50 


per cent of the farms are occupied by tenants. In 
Iowa 10 per cent is owned by corporations. . 
Our dilemma therefore, seems to be: Shall 


American agriculture let an uncontrolled technol- 
ogy Wipe out the independent family-sized farm, or 


shall American agriculture turn its back on tech- 
nology. to preserve the family-sized farm? 

We can't stop the forces of technology, but we 
can take steps to guide them into more socially 
desirable channels. Perhaps the first step will be a 
unive!sal appreciation that these forces are too 
power/ul to be stopped by speeches, by resolutions, 
or even by local decisions. In this country, as in 
England a century ago, the impact of technology 
will be stopped by none of these things—not even 
by State lines. 

The next step will be to see what can be done to 
adopt our science and our machinery to the kini 
of agriculture we wish to see. If we are really 
Serious about wishing to preserve the independent 
family-sized farm and to make it a profitable eco- 
nomic unit, we Will begin considering more of oul 
machinery needs from that viewpoint rather than 
from the viewpoint of the large-scale corporation 


farm. And perhaps we will consider more closely 
the enormous potentialities of electricity on the 
farm.—(From an address at the centennial cele- 
bration of Council Bluffs, lowa, August 11.) 


Driving the Racketeers 
From the Security Market 


By DAVID SAPERSTEIN 


Director, Trading and Exchange Division, Securities 
and Exchange Commission 


( NE current aspect of federal regulation is the 

amendment to section 15 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, signed by the President on May 
27, 1936. As the law now stands, any broker or dealer 
must register if he engages solely in selling or solely 
in buying securities or if he induces the purchase or 
the sale of a security, through the mails or in inter- 
state commerce. An exemption is provided for those 
whose business is exclusively intrastate or who deal 
only in exempted securities. ... 

How does this registration program fit into the 
pattern of the legislative scheme to protect the in- 
vestor? 

It is the continuation of the campaign begun in 
the Securities Act of 1933 to exterminate the rack- 
eteers who fatten upon the savings of the American 
people. 

The people in the securities business appear to fall 
into three concentric circles. In the outermost cir- 
cle are the outlaws—the bucket shop operators, the 
sell-and-switch peddlers, the boiler room techni- 
clans, the purveyors of fake securities, the swindlers, 
the unregenerate ex-convicts, and all the other 
light-fingered gentry whose aim is not profit but 
plunder. 

In the middle circle are those brokers and dealers 
who steer clear of outright fraud or daylight rob- 
bery but are not above attempting to circumvent a 
provision of the law or taking unfair advantage of 
customers and competitors. 

In the innermost circle is that body of honorable 
men who regard themselves as engaged in a great 
and progressive profession, who have a deep and 
abiding recognition of their responsibilities to their 
clients and the public and who will receive the pro- 
tection and support to which they are entitled. 

The success of the persons who fall into what I 
have called the outermost circle depends upon the 
guilelessness of the public. A fertile field for their 
depredations is that group of people who have just 
arrived at the point where they find themselves with 
funds to invest. Some of these victims are afflicted 
with the itch to get rich quick. But many are simply 
unversed in the distinction between a sound invest- 
ment and a wild promotion scheme. Thev have still 
to learn that the more sensational and extravagant 
the promises accompanying a solicitation to invest. 
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the less substance those promises are likely to have. 
Millions have been betrayed by the siren song of 
easy money. Funds that should flow to legitimate 
enterprise are thus lost to fraudulent promotions. 

The Commission is without power to prohibit un- 
informed individuals from buying stocks. It can, 
however, ceaselessly pursue the perpetrators of 
fraud. It can also stop the sale through the use of 
the mails or the instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce of securities in respect to which honest 
disclosure is not made. 

But in the final analysis it is essential to cultivate 
in the American people a new attitude—a healthy 
skepticism toward promotional schemes: in a real- 
ization that a piece of paper with a corporate seal 
affixed is not, like Aladdin's lamp, endowed with 
magic qualities; and in a universal demand for cold, 
hard facts, as distinguished from promises and as- 
Sertions, before investments are made. 

I believe the great majority of persons in the se- 
curities business to be men of honor and integrity. 
If I have discoursed at some leneth on fraudulent 
and deceptive practices it was with no thought of 
condemning the business generally. On the con- 
trary it is precisely because I feel that the business 
is so essential to our financial economy, that I dwell 
upon those practices which tend to diminish its 
value in the public mind.—(From an address before 
the National Security Traders’ Association in Los 
Angeles, Aug. 4.) 


The First Bulwark Against 
Distress of Unemployment 


By R. GORDON WAGENET 


Director, Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
Social Security Board 


'NEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. What is it? 
Whom will it help? What will it do? Unem- 
ployment compensation is payment, as a legal right, 
of weekly benefits based on the past employment 
of eligible workers. It is usually 50 per cent of the 
full-time weekly earnings of the individual, with 
$15 a week as the maximum, paid to him for a 
total period of three to four months in any year in 
which his unemployment occurs, if no suitable work 
is available for him 


It will help every employer of labor, every worker 
in plant and office, every person in active commu- 
nity life. The fact that persons outside of labor “re 
no »vered by the law or that some forms of labor 
are cxcluded from the provisions of the law does 
mot «.. rive them of certain benefits of the law. ... 

Unemployment compensation, never considered a 
cure for unemployment by its most ardent sup- 
porters, is a bridge that will carry a man over with 
self-respect and fearlessness during the period that 
Starts with the time he loses his job and ends with 
the time he gets a new one. Unemployment com- 
pensation the first line of defense against the 
distress of unemployment. What it does for the un- 
employed man receiving weekly benefits is but one 
phase of the picture. Equally important are its 
ramifications in the lives of others 


is 


Paradoxical as it may sound, I am certain that 
the most efficiently administered unemployment 
compensation system is the one that pays the least 
benefits; in other words, the one that most fre- 
quently and most quickly places the unemployed 
worker in a new job equal in all particulars to his 
former job. 

Not how many people received benefits and for 
what periods, but how many people received jobs 
and for how long, will be the measuring rod of serv- 
ice . Employment, not unemployment compen- 
Sation, is the real solution of unemployment. 

The coming years should be of challenging in- 
terest We have embarked upon a program 
wherein a man out of work will not feel that he is 
lost in a world that has grown too complex for him, 

It is the combined job of placement and com- 
pensation services, not only to assure him that 
paths are being blazed that will lead him to secur- 
ity but also to show him by concrete evidence that 
Federal and State governments understand his 
problem and will muster their resources to see that 
he actually gets security. Thus will the greatest 
good be brought to the entire community.—(From 
an address before recent annual convention of In- 
ternational Association of Public Employment Serv- 
ices, in Indianapolis.) 
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President Roosevelt on 
August 14th at Chautau- 
qua, New York, emphasized 
his desire for peace and the 
avoidance of war and out- 
lined the steps he has taken 
and which he would take 
to achieve those ends. His 
speech follows in full text: 


AS many of you who are here to- 
night know, I formed the excel- 
lent habit of coming to Chautauqua 
more than twenty years ago. After 
my inauguaration in 1933, I prom- | 
‘sed Mr. Bestor that during the next 
four years I would come to Chautau- 
qua again: it is in fulfillment of this 
that I am with you tonight 
A few days ago I was asked what 
the subject of this talk would be; 
and I replied that for two good 
-reasons I wanted to discuss the sub- 
ject of peace: First, because it is 
eminently appropriate in Chautau- 
qua and because in the 
hurly-burly of domestic politics it is 
important that our people should not 
overlook problems and issues which. 
thougn they lie beyond our borders, 
may, and probably will, have a vital 
influence on the United States of 
the future. 


Many who have visited me in 
Washington in the past few months 
may have been surprised when I 
have told them that personally and 
because of my own daily contacts 
with all manner of difficult situa- 
tions I am more concerned and less 
cheerful about international world 
conditions than about our immedi- 
ate domestic prospects. 


secondly, 


I say this to you not as a con- 
firmed pessimist but as one who 
Still hopes that envy, hatred and 
malice among nations have reached 
their peak and will be succeeded by 
a new tide of peace and good will— 
I say this as one who has partici- 

: pated in many of the decisions of 
peace and war before, during and 
after the World War: one who has 
traveled much and one who has 
Spent a goodly portion of every 24 
hours in the study of foreign rela- 
tions. 


IN CAUSE OF PEACE 
Long before I returned to Wash- 

ington as President of the United 
: States, I had made up my mind that, 

pending what might be called a 
7 more opportune moment on other 
7 continents, the United States could 
best girve the cause of a peaceful 
humanity by setting an example. 
That was why on the fourth of 
March, 1933, I made the following 
declaration: “In the field of world 
policy I would dedicate this nation 
to the policy of the good neighbor— 
the neighbor who resolutely respects 
. himself and because he does so, re- 
, Spects the rights of others—the 
neighbor who respects his obliga- 
tions and respects the sanctity of 
or his agreements in and with a world 
| of neighbors.” 

This declaration 
purpose; but it 


represents 
represents 


my 
more 
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Results of ‘Good Neighbor’ Policy—Warning of Dangers in War 
Trade and War Prosperity 


than a purpose, for it stands for a 
practice. To a measurable degree 
it has succeeded; the whole world 
now knows that the United States 
cherishes no predatory ambitions. 
We are strong; but less powerful 
nations know that they need not 
fear our strength. We seek no con- 
quest; we stand for peace. 

In the whole of the Western Hem- 
isphere our good neighbor policy has 
produced results that are especially 
heartening 

The noblest monument to peace 
and to neighborly economic and so- 
cial friendship in all the world is 
not a monument in bronze or stone, 
but the boundary which unites the 
United States and Canada—3,000 
miles of friendship with no barbed 
wire. no gun or soldier, and no pass- 
port on the whole frontier. 

Mutual trust made that frontier— 
to extend the same sort of mutual 
trust throughout the Americas was 
our aim 


END OF ARMED INTERVENTION 
The American Republics to the 
south of us have been ready always 
to cooperate with the United States 
on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect, but before we inaugurated 


the good neighbor policy there was | 


among them resentment and fear, 
because certain administrations in 
Washington had slighted their na- 
tional pride and their sovereign 
rights. 

In pursuance of the good neighbor 
policy, and because in my younger 
days I had learned many lessons in 
the hard school of experience, I 
stated that the United States was 
opposed definitely to armed inter- 
vention 

We have negotiated a Pan-Ameri- 
can convention embodying the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. We have 
abandoned the Platt Amendment 
which gave us the right to intervene 
in the interna) affairs of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba. We have withdrawn 
American Marines from Haiti. We 
have signed a new treaty which 
places our relations with Panama on 
a mutually satisfactory basis. We 
have undertaken a series of trade 
agreements with other American 
countries to our mutual commercial 
profit. At the request of two neigh- 
boring Republics, I hope to give as- 
sistance in the final settlement of 
the last serious boundary dispute be- 
tween any of the American nations. 

Throughout the Americas the 
spirit of the good neighbor is a prac- 
tical and living fact. The 21 Ameri- 
can Republics are not only living 
together in friendship and in peace; 
they are united in the determina- 
tion so to remain. 

To give substance to this deter- 
mination a conference will meet on 
December 1, 1936, at the capitol of 
our great southern neighbor, Argen- 
tina, and it is, I know, the hope of 
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all chiefs of state of the Americas 
that this will result in measures 
which will banish wars forever from 
this vast portion of the earth. 

Peace, like charity, begins at 
home; that is why we have begun 
at home. But peace in the Western 
world is not all that we seek. 

It is our hope that knowledge of 
the practical application of the good 
neighbor policy in this hemisphere 
will be borne home to our neighbors 
across the seas. 


STORM CLOUDS ABROAD 

For ourselves we are on good terms 
with them—terms in most cases of 
Straight forward friendship, of 
peaceful understanding 

But, of necessity, we are deeply 
concerned about tendencies of 
recent years among many of the 
nations of other continents. It is a 
bitter experience to us when the 
spirit of agreements to which we are 
a party is not lived up to. It is an 
even more bitter experience for the 
whole company of nations to wilt- 
ness not only the spirit but the let- 
ter of international agreements vio- 
lated with impunity and without re- 
gard to the simple principles of 
honor. Permanent friendships be- 
tween nations as between men can 


| be sustained only by scrupulous re- 


spect for the pledged word. 

In spite of all this we have sought 
steadfastly to assist in internation- 
al movements to prevent war. We 
cooperated to the bitter end—and 
it was a bitter end—in the work 
of the general] disarmament confer- 
ence. When it failed we sought a 
Separate treaty to deal with the 
manufacture of arms and the in- 
ternational traffic in arms. That 
proposal also came to nothing. We 
participated—again to the bitter end 
—in a conference to continue naval 
limitations, and when it became evi- 
dent that no general treaty could 
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be signed be 
of other nati 
Great Britai: 
tional treaty 
tion which, n 


iuse of the objections 

we concluded with 
and France a condi- 
f qualitative limita- 
ich to my regret, al- 


ready shows signs of ineffective- 
ness. 

We shun political commitments 
which might entangle us in foreign 
Wars, we avoid connection with the 


political activities of the League of 
Nations; but I am glad to say that 
we have cooperated wholeheartedly 
in the social and humanitarian work 


at Geneva. Thus we are a part of 
the world effort to control traffic in 
narcotics, to improve international 
health, to help child welfare. to 
eliminate double taxation and to 


better workin 
ing hours th: 


conditions and labor- 
izhout the world. 


“| HATE 
We are not 
so far as we s 
completely from 
remember th 
on earth ther: 


isolationists except in 


war. Yet we must 
SO AS War exists 


that even the nation which most 
ardently desires peace may be drawn 
into war. 


I have seen war 
on land and sea 
running from 
séen men cou 
lungs. I have 
mud. I have 


I have seen war 
I have seen blood 
he wounded. I have 
ling out their gassed 
seen the dead in the 
seen cities destroyed. 
I have seen two hundred limping ex- 
hausted men come out of line— 
the survivors of a regiment of one 
thousand that went forward forty- 
eight hours before. I have seen 
children starving. I have seen the 
agony of mothers and wives. I hate 
war' 

I have passed unnumbered hours. 
I shall pass unnumbered thinking 
and planning how war may be kept 
from this nation 

I wish I could keep war from all 
nations; but that is beyond my 


Will be some danger | 


K to isolate ourselves | 
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power. I can at least make certain 
that no act of the United States 
helps to produce or to promote war. 
I can at least make clear that the 
conscience of America revolts against 
war and that any nation which pro- 
vokes war forfeits the sympathy of 
the people of the United States. 

Many causes produce war. There 
are ancient hatreds, turbulent fron- 
tiers, the “legacy of old forgotten, 
far off things, and battles long ago.” 
There are new born fanaticisms, 
convictions on the part of certain 
peoples that they have become the 
unique depositories of ultimate 
truth and right. 


A DARK MODERN WORLD 

A dark old world was devastated 
by wars between conflicting relig- 
ions. A dark modern world faces 
wars between conflicting economic 
and political fanaticisms in which 
are intcrtwined race hatreds. To 
bring it home, it is as if within the 
territorial limits of the United States, 
48 nations with 48 forms of govern- 
ment, 48 customs barriers, 48 lan- 
guages and 48 eternal and different 
verities, were spending their time 
and their substance in a frenzy of 
effort to make themselves strong 
enough to conquer their neighbors 
or strong enough to defend them- 
selves against their neighbors. 


WHAT TRADE TREATIES MAY DO 

In one field, that of economic 
barriers, the American policy may 
be, I hope, of some assistance in 
discouraging the economic source 
of war and therefore a contribution 
towards the peace of the world. The 
trade agreements which we are 
making are not only finding outlets 
for the products of American fields 
and American factories, but are 
also pointing the way to the elim- 
ination of embargoes, quotas and 
other devices which place such pres- 
sure on nations not possessing great 


, Natural resources that to them the 
| price of peace seems less terrible 


than the price of war. 


We do not maintain that a more 
liberal international trade will stop 


war but we fear that without a 
more liberal international trade 
war is a natural sequence. 


The Congress of the United States 


| has given me certain authority to 


provide safeguards of American 
neutrality in case of war. 
The President of the United 


States who, under our Constitution, 
is vested with primary authority to 
conduct our international relations, 
thus has been given new weapons 


with which to maintain neutrality. 

Nevertheless—and I speak from 
a long experience—the' effective 
maintenance of American neutral- 
ity depends today, as in the past, 
on the wisdom and determination 
of whoever at the moment occupy 
the offices of President and Secre- 
tary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy 
and the measures passed by the 
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All Set For G. O. P. 
Campaign in the East 


ITHDRAWING a little from the 

scene of battle to the quiet of Estes 
Park Governor Alfred M. Landon is 
riding and tramping the trails of the 
Colorado Park and fishing its streams. 
On his desk lie three important mes- 
sages, each in the stages of comple- 
tion. On the morning of August 20, 
armed with the finished speeches, he 
will start eastward to the politically 


important battleground of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 


Voters are interested in the nominee's first sally 
into the East. He will be tackling the two States 
whose large electoral votes may swing the election. 
On August 22 he will speak at his birthplace, West 
Middlesex. Pa. on August 24 at Chautauqua, N. 
Y. and on August 26 at Buffalo. This schedule 
does not include the more than 30 rear platform 
appearances that the Governor plans to make in 
some six States. ~ 


A MESSAGE OF COURAGE 


Although somewhat annoyed by a Summer cold 
the Governor succeeded in whipping into final! draft 
the messages which he plans to deliver the last of 
the month. He did take time, however, to send a 
telecram of congratulations and challenge to 
Council Bluffs, lowa, celebrating its centennial 

“If America could tame the wilderness shall we 
cry quits because in these modern days there are 
problems to face?”"—the message read in part. 

The Governor arrived at Estes Park in time to 
hear of the victory of Senator Borah in the Idaho 
primaries and he dictated this message to the vet- 
eran Senator: “It is a victory for great leadership 
and statesmanship.” 


COAST TO COAST CAMPAIGN TOUR 


Meanwhile. Governor Landon's colleague, Colonel 
Frank Knox. had taken advantage of a short 
breathing spell to brush up his golf at White Sul- 


on —Wide World 
THE “SUNFLOWER MOTOR CORPS” 


Republican women leaders in front of one of the 
sunflower decorated autos of the Landon-Knox mo- 
tor caravan which will tour upper New York counties. 
Left to right: Mrs. Anna B. McCann, vice-chair- 
man, county committee; Mrs. Charlotte Farrar, Di- 
rector of the Women's State Campaign, and Mrs. 
McDonald DeWitt, head of the motor corps. 


phur Springs and polish off some speeches in prep- 
aration lor a campaign tour. 

he vice presidential candidate bréke his vaca- 
tion routine long enough to journey to Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.. on the evening of Aug. 13 to address 
the State Republican convention. 

But if the candidates were temporarily off the 
firing line, Republican Manager Hamilton was car- 
rying on his whirlwind organizing campaign. By 
Aug. 11, when in Portiand, Oreg.. he lashed out at 
: the New Dea! for trying to control the affairs of 
labor, and held up a Republican guarantee for “self- 
government of labor by labor.” the fiery young Na- 


tional Chairman had carried his tour from Port- 
land. Me.. to Portland. Oreg.. in a month 
On Aug. 12 the Chairman dropped down.to San 


Francisco where he officially cpened the Republi- 
can drive for votes in California 

Soon after arriving in California, Chairman Hain- 
liton journeyed to Palo Alto, and had a long talk 
with former President Hoover, who later observed 
lo newsmen 

“I don’t want to talk politics 
win with Landon.” 


AN ATTACK—AND A REPLY 

Nor did the political barrage from the opposition 
cease just Decause the leaders were off the field 
for a time. An attack on Governor Landon’s labor 
views came out of Washington on Aug. 10. Johan 
L. Lewis, head of the C. 1. O. faction of American 
labor. and an avowed supporter of President Roose- 


We're going to 


velt. labelled the Republican candidate as a “pup- 
pet” who, if elected, would be “responsible to the 
Standard Oi] Company, the steel industry, the 
Hearst newspapers and the bankers of Wall Street.” 

But on the same day at Topeka, Munro Roberts 
vice president of the International Typographical 
Union, declared after a visit at the executive man- 
sion 


“Governor Landon’'s labor record is satisfactory 
and when it becomes more generally known, it will 
win him votes in labor circles.” 


DIRECT TO THE FARMERS 


Meanwhile, efforts were going forward to tune 
up the Republican vote-getting machine with the 
engineers drafting the plans in Chicago. The 
Landon research men—Charles P. Taft, Ralph 
West Robey, and Ear] H. Taylor—moved their 
books and desks to Chicago when the Governor 
left Topeka. Representative Clifford R. Hope, Re- 
publican farm campaign director, announced that 
he and three others were going out to get directly 
from the farmers their ideas on solution of agri- 
cultural problems, and that the Republican candi 
date would revec) his farm policy in a speech next 
month 


--+ 


TITLE RPGISTERED U. PATENT OFFICE 


SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


STATE primaries last week spotlighted sever 
the election ballot. 


C. Ben Ross. 


Senator William E. Borah, veteran Republican 
legislator from Idaho, will have as his opponent three-time Governor 
Claude Pepper (who is but 37 years old) is Florida's 
Democratic nominee for the office held by the late Senator Duncan U. 


we 


CLAUDE PEPPER 


al figures for positions on Fletcher. 


Trammell of Florida. 
a legislator with a long 


Former Judge C. O. Andrews, a Townsend advocate, won 
the Democratic nomination, for unexpired term of the late Senator 


on the ballot, defeating two opponents for the Senate nomination. 


SENATOR JOSEPH T. ROBINSON 
~Underwood & Underwood 


TWO “VETERANS” AND ONE “FRESHMAN” IN THE POLITICAL PARADE . 


Senate Majority Leader Robinson, Democrat, 
record on Capitol Hill, was assured of his position 


Poll of Union Labor: 
And Its Trend Today 


[ |NION labor would vote in a ratio of 73 

for Candidate Roosevelt to 27 for Can- 
didate Landon, if the election were held 
today and balloting followed the trend 
shown by the latest poll taken by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion and re- 
leased in a copyrighted article to 70 news- 
papers. 


Moreover, the poll reveals that 76 per cent of rep- 
resentative voters favor labor unions, while only 24 
per cent do not. When these figures are broken down 
into party categories it is found that there is a 
somewhat larger support of the unions among Dem- 
ocratic voters than among Republican. 


LABOR SHIFT TO UNION PARTY 


The union labor vote for President Roosevelt, the 
survey shows, represents a loss compared with the 
figures in 1932 when he polled an 81 to 19 lead 
among the same voters over President Hoover. 

The loss in the Roosevelt labor vote, the survey 
shows, is accounted for principally by gains for Wil- 
liam Lemke and his Union Party. The Institute has 
found that the Third Party candidate today has 
7.4 per cent of the total labor vote. For every Re- 
publican laborite who switches to Lemke today, ac- 
cording to the poll, 14 Democratic laborites shift to 
the Third Party 

From the showing of its straw ballots, the In- 
stitute predicts that about one out of every 11 votes 
cast in the national election will be from labor. 


As to the craft-industrial union question that has 
split labor's ranks with A. F. of L. President Green 
heading the craft faction and John L. Lewis, 
avowed supporter of President Roosevelt, leading 
the industrial union fight, there was a close dif- 
ference of opinion. The Institute poll revealed a 52 
to 48 vote in favor of the craft union among labor 
unionists. Representative voters favored the craft 
unions 59 per cent over 41 per cent for industrial 
unions. When figures on this subject were broken 
down much heavier support of the craft unions was 
found in Republican ranks than among Democratic 
voters. 


TOTAL VOTE PERCENTAGES 


t is only when the Republican and Democratic 
votes are averaged alone that the 73 to 27 ratio is 
established for Roosevelt and Landon, respectively. 
When the votes of the other parties are included 
the percentages stand as follows: 


Today 1932 
64.7". 78°: 
24.3'. 
3.1’. 3.5°: 


“Republican candidate. 


It was found that Democrats divided 83 to 17 in 
favor of labor unions and 53 to 47 for those of the 
crait type. Republicans approved unions only by 
a 65-10-35 vote: favored craft unions by 70 to 30. 


THE POLL INTERPRETED 


In view of the resuits of the latest survey of the 
Institute of Public Opinion, Dr. George Gallup, di- 
rector, draws certain political conclusions. On the 
subject of the labor vote for President Roosevelt, 
he says: 

“The poll illuminates the job which is cut out for 
Labor's Non-Partisan League, Major George L. 
Berry's group, which is committed to the reelection 
of Roosevelt. 

“Instead of increasing Roosevelt's 1932 majority 
amoiig labor voters, the League is going to be hard- 
pressed to deliver the President as much of the 
labor vote as he polled in 1932. ... 

“The League’s chief battle will be with the prom- 
ises of ‘Liberty Bill’ Lemke.” 

Commenting on the craft-industrial union poll, 
he said: 

“Thus while John L. Lewis faces a public opinion 
already partly educated to the merits of industrial 
unions, he and his committee for industrial organ- 
ization have actually to win over a majority of the 
rank and file of the Democratic Party. Before he 
does this he probably cannot expect any help from 


+ President Roosevelt nor can he begin to listen seri- 
| ously to those who propose him (Lewis) for the 
| presidency on the Democratic ticket in 1940. 

“Perhaps the greatest bar to either or both these 
objectives is the vote from the South. In step with 
the rest of the country on the question of sympathy 
for labor unions, the Southern states go definitely 
beyond the rest of the country in opposing indus- 
trial unions. 


BATTLEGROUND STATES 


The outcome of the November election will hinge 
on i4 States. This is the prediction of the American 
Institute of Public Opinion, based on results of re- 
cent polls of voters. 

The so-called battleground States are: Rhode Is- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, llinois, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, South 
Dakota, Montana, Colorado and Idaho. 

According to the latest poll figures, Governor 
Landon is leading in ten of these States, while Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is leading in Colorado, West Vir- 
ginia, Idaho, and Montana. The Republican mar- 
gin in several of the States, however, is small. 


Three State Primaries: 
Candidates for Senate 


‘HANCES increased during the week that the 
Senate will be able to welcome back two of its 
veterans when it convenes in January. Senator 
William E. Borah ‘Rep.) of Idaho, and Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson (Dem.) of Arkansas. cleared 
their first hurdles to readmission to that august 
body when each won his State primaries 
August 11. 

In Florida, on the same day, Judge Charles O. 
Andrews, Townsend Old Age Pension advocate, was 
victor in a special Democratic primary to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Park Trammell. 

The “dean of the Senate,” Mr. Borah, was pitted 
against the Townsend-supported Byron Defenbach 
whom he swamped. Senator Borah received some 
28,000 votes; his competitor about 8,000. 


In the November election Senator Borah will run 
against C. Ben Ross, thrice Governor of Idaho, who 
won in the Democratic Senate primary against the 
blind Federal] attorney, John A. Carver. 


Incidentally, Idaho, which is rated by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion as one of the four- 
teen States which will determine the election, 
showed a larger vote for Democrats than Republi- 
cans in the primaries. There was a trend, how- 
ever, toward Republican control of State politics. 

On learning of his victory, Senator Borah issued 
the following statement: 

“I do not believe any public man ever owed the 
debt of gratitude to the people whom he was seek- 
ing to serve than I owe to the people of Idaho. 
After 30 years of service and under rather involved 
circumstances, they have given anew their assur- 
ance of confidence. 

“I prize this above all things that could come to 
me in the way of compensation. It is a great com- 
fort which nothing can take away.” 


EASY VICTORY IN ARKANSAS 


Majority Leader Robinson's victory was a decided 
one. Against two other Democratic candidates he 
polled more than 131,000 votes, a 100,000 margin 
over his nearest rival. In the Democratic Guber- 
natorial contest, anti-New Dealer Carl E. Bailey, 
attorney general, won over Ed B. McDonald, secre- 
tary of state. Democratic nomination in Arkansas 
has always been tantamount to election. 


TWO FLORIDA TOGAS 


In the Florida primaries, C. O. Andrews, former 
circuit court judge, who was supported by the 
Townsendites, and who favors that issue as well as 
the Florida ship canal, won in the special primaries 
over former Governor Doyle E. Carlton by more 
than 4,000 votes. 


In the November election in Florida, where Sen- 
ators will be chosen to fill vacancies left by the 
deaths of both United States Senators from that 
State during the last session, the Democrats will 
run Mr. Andrews for the Jate Senator Trammell’s 
place, and Claude Pepper, who was unopposed for 
the nomination, for the seat left vacant by the 
death of Senator Duncan U. Fletcher. 


on 


| Social Justice Union: 
Mr. Lemke Is Indorsed 


{tT was a typical political convention that 

got under way in Cleveland on August 14. 
Only an infant in experience, the National 
Union for Social Justice, meeting in its first 
national convention and under the leader- 
ship of Father Charles E. Coughlin, radio 
priest of Royal Oak, Mich., was soon show- 
ing that it was wise in the ways of older 
conclaves. 


The delegates two-thirds filled the huge Audi- 
torlum of the Lake City, and set about organizing 
and adopting a program for this political year. 

There were the usual banners ‘some 25 States 
being represented), loud demonstrations for the 
founder and those he favors, hisses and boos for 
the opposition, and—before many hours had 
elapsed—a budding controversy. 

The NUSJ conclave was a little late in getting 
under way. But suffice it to say that when the 
first gavel fell a situation that two days earlier had 
threatened to disrupt the Social Justice ranks had 
been smoothed out. Father Coughlin, predicting that 
Union Party Candidate Lemke would carry seven 
States, arrived in the Ohio City to hear revérbera- 
tions of Grand Marshal Davis’ remark that Dr. 
Frances E. Townsend of OARP, and the Rev. Gerald 
L. K. Smith of the Share-Our-Wealth movement, 
would address the convention only over his dead 
body. 


OIL ON THE WATERS 


Skillfully the priest settled the matter. The con- 
vention, he pointed out, was called to draw up a 
constitution, elect officers and vote support to Wil- 
liam Lemke, nominee, although not to the Union 
Party. Therefore, the “keynote” address to be given 
by Senator Rush D. Holt of West Virginia, would be 
delivered before the convention officially opened, 
that is, before the permanent chairman took the 
chair, while the other speakers, including Candidate 
Lemke, would speak alter the gathering had “ad- 
journed.” 

The priest denied that he would join Townsend 
and Smith in a barnstorming campaign for Lemke, 
with the possible exception of an appearance in 
New Orleans. He made it plain that NUSJ must 
maintain its identity or he would withdraw. 


Senator Holt in his keynote speech charged that 
public utilities control the United States Govern- 
ment and have members of Congress on their pay- 
rolls and that there was a dictatorship over Con- 
gress. 


FATHER COUGHLIN’S PLANS 


Father Coughlin attacked “those who change the 
Constitution in this, the greatest nation of civiliza- 
tion.” He drew an analogy between the present sit- 
uation in the United States and the rebellion 
against “the absentee owner-lords in England.” 

The first rebellion to stir within the ranks of 
the NUSJ once it was in convention had to do with 
endorsing the candidacy of Mr. Lemke. 

But the anti-Lemke opposition was pretty well 
swallowed up in caucus. Before the convention 
adjourned Father Coughlin witnessed acceptance 
of his political views. The delegates went on rec- 
ord on August 15 as endorsing the personal candi- 
dacy of William Lemke. nominee of the Union 
Party, but the NUSJ members followed the priest's 
lead and refused to endorse any political party. 

Training their guns on the New Deal, the Union 
denounced the Roosevelt Administration for “usur- 
pation of power” and voted to appeal to the courts 
to declare the Federal Reserve Act void. 


TOWNSENDITES FACE A BOLT 


Meanwhile, all was not tranquil in OARP ranks. 
On Aug. 11, Gilmour Young, national secretary of 
the Townsend Pension Organization, announced 
that Dr. Clinton Wunder, New York, and two other 
high officials of the organization had been dis- 
missed for “inefficiency.” In addition, organization 
officials struck back at the Rev. Alfred J. Wright, 
Cleveland (who upset the last convention by de- 
manding an accounting of $1,000,000 he said had 
been collected) by ordering him to answer questions 
on Aug. 19 about $100,000 which allegedly passed 
through his hands. 


Plans to Win Labor 
For the Democrats 


[T's busy enough around the White 

House when the President is there. 
But when a candidate for the presi- 
dency likewise has his headquarters at 
No. 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
historic mansion fairly hums with 
activity, and sometimes incongruity, 
as statesmen and politicians mingle, 
partisan and non-partisan aspects of 
issues become confused, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is required to step from 
the role of chief executive to that of 
nominee and vice versa with the 
changing character of the subject he 
takes under consideration or the per- 
son he interviews. 


When the cavalcade of motor cars bearing the 
presidential party back from vacation swept down 
Pennsylvania Avenue on the morning of Aug. :0, 
it was returning to the Capital City a Democratic 
candidate determined to seize time by the forelock. 
Labor, especially, was waiting to become a high 
point of the attack strategy. 


THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE 


Moving toward Washington at the same time were 
many of the nominee's labor supporters. They were 
destined for the first national meeting of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, to endorse the candidacy of 
Mr. Roosevelt and lay the foundations for a possibile 
liberal party movement in 1940. George L. Berry, 
John L. Lewis, and Sidney Hillman, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, denounced the Re- 
publican candidate's labor record and called for 
all to support the present Chief Executive. 

Pleased by the testimonials, Mr. Roosevelt sent a 
letter to the conference which read in part: 

“I should like to have you know that I am sin- 
cerely proud that you are gathering in support of 
my candidacy.” 

The National Convention of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers’ Alliance, an organization of 100,- 
000, declared for “Roosevelt for President” at Roch- 
ester on Aug. 11. 

Meanwhile, President Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, with whom the Alliance is amili- 
ated, and with whom John L. Lewis and his C. I. O. 
are at loggerheads, announced in speaking before 


~—Wide Worid 

DEMOCRATS—ALSO “JEFFERSONIANS"” 
Bainbridge Colby (left), former Secretary of State, 
and Charles B. Ely, former Governor of Massachu- 
sett, shown at the recent meeting of “Jeffersonian 
Democrats” where they sought to determine how 
best to employ their political resources to prevent 

the reelection of President Roosevelt. 


the Convention that Aimerican labor would main- 
tain its traditional non-partisan policy in the com- 
ing election. 


MR. FARLEY’S NEW YORK MACHINERY 


When affairs of state were moving along smoothly, 
after he had given attention to pressing problems 
such as flood control and drought, the President 
called in his political generalissimo for a report of 
the tide of battle. Democratic Chairman Farley, 
fresh from endless conferences in his New York 
offices, reported the vote-getting machinery in 
smooth working order. He informed the nominee 
that various state leaders were coming to New York 
headquarters in parties of four to study campaign 
machinery in operation. They are being asked to 
duplicate the NewYork set-up in their own States. 

Late the same afternoon the Democratic nominee 
and his secret service escort slipped out of the White 
House bound for an unannounced destination. The 
cars proceeded to the secluded estate of Sumner 
Welles, Assistant Secretary of State, at Oxon Hill, 
Maryland. There had foregathered some 30 Demo- 
cratic political leaders of the State. 

As the President cleared his desk preparatory to 
departing for a flood-control survey in New York 
and Pennsylvania before speaking on foreign af- 
fairs at Chautauqua on August 14, he asked his 
secretaries to summon two congressional! leaders to 
an early morning breakfast conference at the White 
House for August 13. 

One was Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and 
the uther, Robert L. Doughton, of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

While Republican “idea men” were busy in Chi- 
cago mapping plans to make the voters tax-con- 
scious, a bulletin was flashed across the wires that 
at the White House conference it had been decided 
that there would be no new taxes during the com- 
ing session of Congress. Moreover, every effort !s 
to be made to revise the present levies to do away 
with inqualities. 


THAT RIFT IN THE LUTE 


But not all was harmony in the Democratic camp 
during the week. One reminder that there are ene- 
mies within the ranks bobbed up. It was revealed 
on August 11, that for the first time since he en- 
tered politics more than a quarter of a century ago, 
Alfred E. Smith will absent himself from the New 
York State Democratic Convention when it is called 
to order by Chairman Farley on Sept. 28. 
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Ir the Wh A (cunlrins course, scrupulously refrain from munists in the Huelva mines, Mr. its neutrality stand must be kept § 73° round trip in coaches service. From Bedroom Car to the Coach-Bulfet with 
FOREST HILLS any interference whatsoever in the Phillips cabled the American Con- separate from its protests for the its meals every 
HOTEL unfortunate Spanish situation. We sul at Seville to get in touch with killing of Italian citizens. Mean- 
P wuconia, Hew Hampshire believe that American citizens, both the British Consul and “associate while, Great Britain issued a proc- $6434 to the Pacific North- pene . 
at home and abroad, are patri- yourself in a most emphatic manner lamation at Gibraltar, ordering all === west in Pullmans, 


| with representations looking to the 


CITY of PORTLAND 


Pioneer transcontinental streamliner. 


berth extra 
$5.00 extra fare in coaches, one 


nationais to remain neutral 
safety and rescue” of the American. 


Quincy” and “Oklahoma” continued 


springing up between For information, reservations and tickets, opply 


the United 
to ride at anchor in Spanish waters 


7 cars, Pullman 

eee ees | way— $10.00 extra eee on and Coach equipped. Completely air-conditioned, from 

m . §. EASES GERMAN DUTIES.— mens, one weyon the luxurious dining car to the Coach-Bulfet Car. Sail- 

FLUROPEAN SQUADRON RE- | tn | ing from Chicago on the 4th, 10th, 16th, 22nd, 28th of 
VEVAL?—While the warships | the trade barriers which have been | cock mente. 


| States and Germany was evidenced a no 

| Le: } : 1002 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 904 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 

| sar provide asylum for Americans | guring the week. Philadelphia. Pa. Philadelphia. Pa. 

| wishing to flee the war-torn land, On August 13 German Ambassa- 148 So. Clark St. 6 S. La Salle St. 
President Roosevelt was conferring 


dor Hans Luther delivered to Act- 
ing Secretary of State Phillips a 
note which said that the German 
government would comply with 
American Treasury requirements 


Chicago. IIL. Chicago. Ill. 


with Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
| son and Chief of Naval Operations, 
| Admiral! Standley. 


The subject 


of the discussion 


wie 0°, Distinguished location, splendid ac 
HOME OF THE 

WOLD FAMOUS 
AMEN 
CORNER 
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commodations, exceptional cuisine — 


features you, too, will appreciate when 


you make this delightful hotel your 


temporary home in New York City. 
SINGLE and DOUBLE Rooms 
or SUITES 
With Private Bath and Show er 
Moderate Rates 


PULAR 
Care 


What this thing called Bouquet 


Gardenia? .. Lilac?.. . No—Saazer hops blossoms! Pride 
of old Bohemia... delightfully aromatic... delicately elu- 
sive. They come to us baled in linen so their fragrance 
cannot escape. No wonder they cost six times as much as 
domestic hops! They're worth it. Skillful brewing extracts 
their goodness. Result—over the foam in each glass of 
Budweiser hovers an exquisite bouquet that is as delightful 
to the sense of smell as Budweiser to the sense of taste. 

| 

| 

| 


24 Fifth Avenue at Ninth Street 
New York City 


OWNER MORRIS WHITE PROPERTIES COR® 
JAMES J. CAREY, Manager 


THAT REMINDS ME— 


Thanks to these Saazer hops... plus fine barley... plus 
skill and experience ... only Budweiser has the Budweiser 
bouquet and only Budweiser tastes like Budweiser! 


FOR FIVE DAYS 
* 
On the sixth day 
try to drink a 
sweet beer 


You will want 


the Bu 
flavor thereafter 


Order carton for your home— 
NO DEPOSIT REQUIRED—Be pre- 
pered to entertain your guests. 


When is a beer more than beer? When 
it’s a welcome companion — when its 
mellow friendliness makes new friends 
good friends ...and old friends better 
friends. To offer your guests beer is sim- 
ple hospitality... but to offer them 
Budweiser is a gracious compliment. 


VISITORS TO ST. LOUIS 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO INSPECT OUR PLANT, 


Budweiser 


BIGCEST-SELLING BOTTLED BEER IN HISTORY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH e ST, LOUIS 


ry glass included 


accessor? 
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The United States News 


LET HIM BEAR THE PALM WHO HAS DE- 

SERVED—so reads the seal of the Civil Service 

Commission. one of the world’s top ranking per- 
sonnel directors. 


(THERE are today more men and 

women working for the Govern- 
ment than ever before in peace-time 
—and the number is still increasing. 
The total in number has never been 
equalled save at the close of the 
World War in 1918. 

The civilian officers and employes 
of the Federal Government now num- 
ber 824,259 with a monthly payroll of 
$129,487,167. 

That total does not include the 
armed forces of the nation, nor the 
legislative nor judicial branches, nor 
the local government of the District 
of Columbia. 


The total—824,259—covers the regular depart- 
ments and the old time services, and the new emer- 
gency, relief and Works Program agencies. It em- 
braces classified competitive lists, usually called 
“under the civil service.” and the unclassified 
noncompetitive positions excepted from civil service 
laws. The proportion of those in the competitive 
civil service and those outside its laws and reguila- 
tions will be officially announced about August 22. 

President Roosevelt's recent executive order re- 
specting Presidential postmasters has the effect of 
“freezing” into office for another four years toe 
appointees to postoffices commissioned during the 
present Administration—more than 90 per cent of 
all the 14.000 first, second and third class post- 
masters 

Never before, save at war-time, has the Federa! 
civil service experienced more changes in offices 
and personnel than during the past 29 months. 
Toaere are new boards and commissions and ad- 
ministrations, with many shifts from emergency to 
permanent status. 

The Civil Service of the United States, probably 
numerically the largest body of civilians in public 
service in the world, has had many cycles of turn- 
overs in office. The spoils system began in the 
Jackson era and probably was greater in propor- 
tion then, but today the Government employes are 
numbered by thousands where then they num- 
bered by hundreds. 

The merit system, based on competitive exami- 
nations, won its way increasingly for two gencra- 
tions. With the advent of the present Administra- 
tion, in the name of national emergency, many 
uew bureaus were created, to which thousands of 
employes outside the competitive classified civil 
service were appointed. 

The other side of the picture is that, according 
to the Civil Service Commission, there is an un- 
precedented interest today in civil service reform 
and that retrenchment in personnel and in pay- 
rolls is in sight for 1937, according to heads of the 
Congressional appropriation committees. 


260,000 NEW JOBS 

But the new ofhces—notably the Social Security 
Board—mean many new appointments as the or- 
ganization progresses. 

Approximately 260,000 places were added to the 
full-time pay roll between March 4, 1933, and July 
1, 1936. In a single year of the present Administra- 
tion, according to the Civil Service Commission 
there was an increase of 90,000 positions to which ‘'s 
competitive-examination system did not apply. 

That, says the Commission, was “due to creation, 
principally by law, of governmental] agencies spe- 
cifically exempted from the civil service law and 
rules because of their supposedly emergency or 
temporary character.” 

By act of Congress or by executive orders prac- 
tically all the positions in sixteen agencies have 
been added to the permanent establishment, by 
being put under the civil service law, during the 
present administration. 


THE MERIT SYSTEM 

Thus the number of positions under 
service competitive system is on the 
There was a decrease in such jobs of approxi- 
mately 11,000 in 1933, the first year of this Ad- 
ministration, while the total outside the civil serv- 
ice was soaring into new heights. 

But the latest figures show the competilive-ex- 
amination jobs—what are generally referred to as 
civil service positions—represented more than 63 
per cent of the entire Federal executive civil, per- 
sonnel. 

All the changes in the vast civil service system 
are regulated from the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington. 

Somewhere in the United States, in Alaska, 
Puerto Rico or elsewhere, Commission representa- 
tives every hour of the working day are testing the 
fitness of men and women ambitious to enter the 
Federal service. 

The Civil Service Commission finds in this recurd 
of 824,259, an increase of more than 6,400 employes, 
including temporary appointees, during the one 
month of June, 1936. It attributes this to reguia! 
Summer increase in the engineer and quartermaster 
corps of the War Department and in the Nationa! 
Park Service. 

A breakdown of the record total shows 632,900 


the civil 
upgrade. 


| FEDERAL JOB-HOLDERS AT PEACE-TIME HIGH: 


ROLE PLAYED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 


employes in the regular departments or other old 
offices. a gain of almost 6,000; personnel of new 
agencies 47.754, a of 1,700: and emergency 
agencies and agencies under the works program. 
144,899, an increase of 2,200. 

Since June 30, 1935, there has been an increase 
of approximately 105.000 in the number of em- 
ployes. 

Employment gains have been more pronounced 
in Washington than for the country as a whole. 
On June 30. 1933, there were 65,437 employes in the 
Capital; three years later there were 117,103, or 
nearly twice as many. 


ta 


While the total of fleld service employment is 
93,000 less than the war-time peak, employment in 
Washington is only 657 less than the war high. 

In 1932, before the New Deal, there were 583,000 
persons serving in what is termed the “executive 
civil service” and of those 467,000 were in the com- 
petitive classified civil service—that is, under the 
Commission's jurisdiction. That was in President 
Hoover's administration 

The “executive civil service” composes all civilian 
employes of the Federal Government except in the 
legislative and judicial branches and the armed 
forces. The “competitive classified civil service” is 
that part of the “executive civil service” entrance 
to which is governed ordinarily by competitive ex- 
aminations held by the Civil Service Commission. 


The numerical proportion of the two classes be- 
gan to broaden in the first year of the present Ad- 


housed the Interior Department—to the various 
postoffices. 

In all these cities throughout the country the 
vast crowds of work seekers assembiced. In Wash- 
ington the examinations lasted 13 days. In many 
other cities a week was needed to finish the tests. 
At every examination a number was assigned each 
applicant which with name and address was sent 
in a sealed envelope to the Commission's office in 
Washington. And in the examination the appli- 
cant signed by number not by name 

This is part of the Commission's procedure for 
preserving impersonal competition. The name and 
number are attached to the examination papers 
only after the final rating is made by the ex- 
aminers. 

A free field without favor tor Government jobs 
was not to be had even in the days of the Founding 
Fathers. President John Adams appointed fellow 
Federalists to office and Thomas Jefferson, his suc- 
cessor, replaced them with deserving Democrats. 
But the full measure of the “spoils system” was not 
encountered until Andrew Jackson came to powet 
It is said that from Washington’s time to Jacksons 
there had been only 74 removals of prominent pub- 
lic servants for political reasons. During the first 
year of Jackson's Administration 2.000 such em- 
ployes were fired. 

“To the victor belongs the spoils!” is an expres- 
sion attributed to Senator William L. Marcy of New 
York in a Congressional speech in 1831. With suc- 
cessive changes in administrations there were 


the tests in a huge indoor stadium. Photo shows a general view of the job-seekers. 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THEY WOULD BE “UNCLE SAM’S CHILDREN”—FROM 9 TO 4:30 


\WVITH the resumption of examinations for stenographers and typists by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, such enormous numbers of applications were received that examiners had to conduct 


It is esti- 


mated that there were about 1,800 applicants in this group. 


ministration. Since then the proportion has been 
(figures for fiscal years ending June 30): 

In 1933 there were 456,000 persons in the com- 
petitive classes out of 572,000 in executive civil 
service. 

In 1934, there were 450,000 out of 673,000. 

In 1935, there were 455,000 out of 719,000. 

The official figures for the year ended June 30 
1936, have not yet been made public but it is ex- 
pected that the difference wil) be even greater. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation, with 16,000 
positions, and the Tennessee Valley Authority, with 
more than 13,000, are the largest of the group of 
alphabetical agencies still outside the civil service. 

Meanwhile many estimates are made as to the 
aggregate of all Federal, State and local govern- 
ment personnel. The Commission of Inquiry on 
Public Service Personnel, appointed with the ap- 
proval of President Roosevelt by the Social Science 
Research Council, estimated that in 1932 there were 
3,278,500 employes of the Federal, State, municipal, 
county, township, district and public education gov- 
ernments in the United States. 

More than five million persons have been exam- 
ined for appointments to office under the auspices 
of the Commission since it began to function in 
1883. Its mills have ground cout approximately a 
million and a half appointments of men and women 
to Federal jobs, high and low, during those 50-odd 
years. 

Appointments to Federal departments at Wash- 
ington are apportioned among the States and ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia, residence be- 
ing among the qualifications of applicants. There 
are exceptions to this rule, however. Some times 
the applications flow in a flood. Recently exami- 
nations were in progress for a limited number of 
places as stenographer and typist in the Federal 
service—to maintain a list of eligibles which might 
be druwn upon by any Federal] agency when vacan- 
cies or increased work required. 

But when the Commission issued its notice that 
there would be competitive examinations for these 
few positions, in swept 81,000 applications. 


THOUSANDS FOR EVERY JOB 


These examinations were held in more than 600 
cities in every State of the Union. The jobs to be 
won would pay a typist $1,000 to $1,240 a year; a 
stenographer, $1,440 to $1,620. 

The other day, at the request of the Post Office 
Department, the Commission announced examina- 
tions for appointments to the post of substitute 
railway postal clerk at $1,850 a year. There were 
200,000 applicants for these jobs and only 2,000 
places in all avallable. 

In the case of the stenographer-typist examina- 
tions, the notice was posted in all first and second 
Class postoffices under the American flag. The ex- 
amination papers were shipped from the office of 
the Commission in Washington—the old marble 
building, occupying a block, which for many years 


sweeping changes until in the 70's civil service re- 
form became a national issuc. 

An almost forgotten fact is that the Civil Service 
Act of 1883, creating the civil service system, was 
hastened by the assassination of President Garfield 
by Guiteau, a disappointed office-seeker. A move- 
ment for civil service reform, begun soon after the 
Civil War, was lagging when Garfield became Presi- 
dent. The assassination in 1881 emphasized the 
abuses of the spoils system. Within a year and a 
half a civil service law was enacted, sweeping im- 
mediately under its protection approximately 14,- 
000 Federal employes. 


GENESIS OF REFORM MOVEMENT 


This was the Pendleton Act, approved Jan. 16, 
1883, for “open competitive examinations for test- 
ing the fitness of applicants for the public service 
now classified or to be classified hereunder.” It is 
the organic act under which the competitive classi- 
fied civil service exists today. 

“We started well,” says Civil Service Commis- 
sioner Leonard D. White. “For the first 40 years we 
proceeded substantially on the basis of the his- 
torical Jeffersonian ‘examination’—Is ‘he honest, 
capable and loyal to the Constitution?’ But ‘the 
trim gentleman in high stocks’ were driven out by 
Jackson's jostling crowd of adventurers from the 
West and the public service was plunged abruptly 
into its middle ages, where it floundered for 50 
years.” 

Commissioner White says the Civil Service sys- 
tem is “now a Federal organization that has gradu- 
ally grown into one of the largest national services 
in the world,” and that the proportion of those 
subject to examination rose (excepting for World 


War times) from 10 per cent in 1883 to 80 per cent 
in 1933. 


REFORM FOR 40 YEARS: AND THEN— 


Under President Arthur, at the outset of the ex- 
istence of the Commission, 10 per cent of Federal 
civilian officers were under the competitive classi- 
fied civil service; under Theodore Roosevelt 51 per 
cent; Woodrow Wilson, 67 per cent; President 
Coolidge, 74 per cent; President Hoover, 80 per cent; 
President Roosevelt from 57 ner cent upward, ac- 
cording to unofficial computations. 

The Administration from March 4, 1933, to the 
present time, reduced the percentage of the merit 
system in the Federal Government. For many of 
the new Federal agencies, some of the enactments 
provided civil service restrictions, others did not. 
The number of Federal civilian employes grew from 
583,000 in 1932 to 824,259 in 1936, of whom 455,000 
now are in the competitive classified civil service 
according to the latest figures. 

Commissioner White says that many of the new 
agencies exempt from the merit system have 
frequently used the registers of the Civil Service 
Commission to secure competent workers and often 
have asked the Commission for advice regarding 
personnel, The Tennessee Valley Authority, outside 


+ 


the regular civil service, developed its own merit 


| system, which the Commission says compares favor- 


— 


ably with the established procedures of the Com- 
mission. In other cases, it is said at the Commis- 
sion. less satisfactory results have followed. 

Like other Commission executives, Commissioner 
White believes the taxpayers are saved money by 
the merit system by getting more competent em- 
ployes. Says Mr. White: 

“A conservative estimate indicates a taxpayers 
joss of $100,000,000 per annum as the direct result 
of the patronage system in the Federal, State and 
local governments.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S VIEW 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt has defended his 
own civil service record in a letter addressed to 
Charles Gordon of New York, dated July 9, 1936. 
Mr. Gordon is chairman of the civil service com- 
mittee of the Lawyers’ Security League. He wrote 
the President, urging the merit system in appoint- 
ments to the Social Security Board. 

The President replied that he had asked Congress 
for authority to bring exempt positions under the 
civil service, that he had no power when Congress 
insists upon the exempticns. 

Said the President in this letter to Mr. Gordon: 


“As to the classified service, I find that in the 
past two or three years the positions brought withia 
the competitive classified service by executive orders 
outnumber by more than 9,000 the comparatively 
few which have been taken out of the classified 
service. 

“During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, there 
was an increase of about 4,600 in the number ol 
classified employes in the regular branches of the 
service: and when the annual tabulation is pre- 
pared as of June 30, 1936 (which it is expected will 
be later this month), it is certain that there will be 
a further marked increase because of the fact that 
either by act of Congress or by executive order the 
following agencies have been added to those which 
operate under the civil service law: 

“Alien Property Custodian. 

“Bituminous Coal Commission. 

“Farm Credit Administration. 

“Federal Communications Commission. 

“Labor Relations Board. 

“Securities and Exchange Commission. 

“Railroad Retirement Board. 

“Motor Carrier Bureau of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“Social Security Board. 

“Public Utility Regulation. 

“Soil Conservation Servicc. 

“United States Reilroad Administration. 

“National Training School for Boys. 

“Certain positions in the CCC Camps. 

“Rural Electrification Board. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS 

“As to the exemption from the classified service 
of positions of attorney by Congress, you will, of 
course, appreciate the fact that when Congress takes 
such action there is no power resting in the Presi- 
dent to bring such positions within the competitive 
classified service. 

“I have recommended to Congress approval of 
bills which have been introduced in both the House 
and the Senate which would give to the President 
authority to issue executive orders which wouid 
bring within the classified service groups of posi- 
tions and Federal agencies which are now exempt 
by statute. 

“As to the Social Security Board, Congress has 
Stated that appointments to positions of attorney 
and expert in that board may be made without re- 
gard to the Civil Service Act and rules, and the 
President is without power to direct the board in 


the matter of making appointments to these posi- 
tions.” 


ALL APPROVE MERIT SYSTEM 

Major political parties always profess adherence 
to the theory that the Federal civil service ranks 
Should be filled by merit only. Sometimes that de- 
votion does not extend to action but never has a 
party creed rejected the principle. 

In the present presidential campaign the Re- 
publican party platform declares: 

“Under the New Deal, official authority has been 
given to inexperienced and incompetent persons. 
The civil service has been sacrificed to create a na- 
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WARNING 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES PROHIBITED 
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PARTISAN POLITICS—is taboo for the hundreds 
of thousands of civil service employes. Although they 
may express their political views in private they are 
forbidden to take part in public political activities. 


tional political machine. As a result, the Federal 
Government has never presented such a picture of 
confusion and inefficiency. 

“We pledge ourselves to the merit System, virtu- 
ally destroyed by the New Deal spoilsmen. It 
should be restored, improved and extended. We will 


provide such conditions as offer an attractive per-. 


manent career in Government service to young men 


and women of ability, irrespective of party affilia- 
tions.” 


The Democratic platform declares: 
“For the protection of Government itself and 
promotion of its efficiency, we pledge the immediate 


| 


—Underwood & Underwood 

THIS BUILDING—Occupied by the Civil Service 

Commission has come to be recognized as a symbol 

of the merit system of employment as contrasted 
with the patronage or “spoils system.” 


extension of the merit system through the classified 


civil service—which was first established and fose- 
tered under Democratic auspices—to all non-policy- 
making positions in the Federal service. We shall 


subject to the civil service law all continuing posi- 
tions which, because of the emergency, have been 
exempt from its operation.” 

Fourth-class postmasters are now in the com- 
petitive classified civil service but the first, second 
and third class postmasters—the President by a re- 
cent order placed them under a merit system—are 
not, although the Commission for years has accorded 
limited examination tests to presidential post- 
masters upon request of the Post Office Department, 

The Civil Service Commission, would have all poste 
masters in the competitive civil service system. 
Its position is that the ideal civil service is one in 
which only such positions as are policy-forming 
should be changed with the Administration changes, 
It has recommended that the new agencies of the 
Government be brought under the operation of the 
civil service law and rules as soon as it has been 
determined that they are likely to be permanent. 

Bills for inclusion of the three Presidential classes 
of postmasters failed in the last Congress, though 
favored by Postmaster General Farley and other ad- 
ministrative and employes’ groups. They will be 
revived at the 75th Congress. 


PARTIES AND PATRONAGE 


Senator Vandenberg (Rep.) of Michigan, recently 
asked if he thought political parties could prose- 
per without patronage, that is partisan appoint- 
ments in Government service, said: 

“If by patronage is meant the vast army of civil 
servants who occupy ministerial positions and 
iunction in service tasks which are inherently the 
Same under any political dominion, I say ‘Yes.’ 

“But if by patronage you mean to identify gov- 
ernment positions which legitimately involve the 
formulation of policies, or the exercise of admin- 
istrative discretion, or essential personal loyalty to 
the dominant regime, I answer ‘No.’ 

“Our representative institutions function through 
parties and they must have unfettered opportun- 
ity to respond to these responsibilities through 
their own chosen and dependable agents in key 
positions.” 

But in the civil service politics are banned and 
the civil service law is filled with restrictions against 
political activities on the part of office holders. 

Congress at the last session liberalized the law 
respecting annual and sick leave of executive civil 
Service employes. The effect is to give hereafter 
26 days annual vacation leave each calendar year 
and regular sick leave may be cumulative over a 
period of three years. 

The President July 6 signed an executive order 
setting a standard under which the thousands of 
emergency employes under the New Deal may be 
made permanent competitive classified service em- 
ployes. An employe in a position classified and 
made subject to competitive examination may ac- 
Quire regular civil service status—if appointed 60 
days prior to the new classification, if un- 
qualifiedly recommended by the head of his office, 
if he passes the Commission's non-competitive ex- 
amination and if a citizen of the United States and 
not disqualified by any civil service rules. Under 
the old rule, an excepted employe could receive 
a competitive status although appointed only for 
a few days before the change in status, the Com- 
mission explains. There was formerly no test of 
qualifications or fitness and no recommendation 
from his chief required, in blanket inclusions. 


ABSENCE OF NEXT TEST 


Executive orders blanketing New Deal offices into 
the competitive classified service would permit em- 
ployes with emergency status to be appointed to a 
position carrying a permanent rating without first 
undergoing a civil service test of merit. 

The President's order of July 11 provides that 
whenever a position is placed in the classified serv- 
ice and made subject to “competitive examination,” 
the incumbent of that position may acquire a com- 
petitive civil service status by passing “non-com- 
petitive” tests of fitness. (Statements explaining 
the effect of the President's order were published in 
the United States News, August 3). 

The Civil Service Act calls for “open, competitive 
examinations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the public service now classified or to be classi- 
fied.” But the law allows the President a wide dis- 
cretion to modify this rule and the act provides 
“there shall be non-competitive examinations :n 
all proper cases before the Commission when com- 
petent persons do not compete.” 

The Commission points with pride to the prac- 
tical benefit of the competitive examination sys- 
tem in such services, fér example, as the Railway 
Mail Service, where errors in work have averaged 
as low as one error to 11,000 or more pieces of mail. 
When Theodore Roosevelt was Civil Service Com- 
missioner, newspapers made fun of the Commis- 
sion’s requirement that RMS clerks must undergo 
a physical test of so many hops per minute. There’s 
no hopping test now but in the recent examination 
for railway mail substitutes they had to be “at 
least five feet six inches in height in their bare 
feet.” must be between 18 and 35 years old, and 
weigh at least 130 pounds without clothing. They 
had to be able “to hear ordinary conversation at a 
distance of 12 feet with each ear.” 


Frep A. Emery. 
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Labor's Alignments: 
Craft or Industrial? 


HE clash between industrial unions 
and craft unions in organized 
labor excites wide comment in the 
press. Ultimate success for the indus- 
trial form of organization is predicted 
by 39 per cent of commenting editors 
while 61 per cent believe that some 
form of compromise will be reached 
as the only hope for future of the 
labor movement. 


Suspension of ten unions, almost a third of the 
membership of the A. F. of L., by President William 
Green with the ultimatum that they withdraw from 
the Committee on Industrial Organization, headed 
by John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers’, starts a struggle within organized labor 
that the press, as a whole, feels will be vigorously 
contested. 

Chief criticism of the Federation's action is that 
it should not have ordered the suspension by its 
executive council but should have waited for its 
annual convention's decision. 

One the other hand it is charged the ultimate 
aim of the insurgents is political rather than the 
traditional nonpartisan goal. Because industrial 
unions would have large percentages of unskilled 
and semi-skilled labor it is argued they would be 
much less conservative than the craft unions; and 
it is also argued their domination would tend to de- 
stroy the special compensation for skill demanded 
by craft organizations. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMPROMISE 


“The Federationists and the industrial unionists 
should move jointly to cooperate,” advises the 
Scranton (Pa. Times (Dem.), with the suggestion 
that “then there would be a possibility of averting 
the final break a month hence.” 


“The question may arise.” thinks the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Dem.), “whether the craft union- 
ists deem the labor movement as a whole of first 
importance and the type of organization as second- 
ary, in which event they may devise a way of fed- 
eration or cooperation with the Lewis unions. In 
the course of time that is likely to be the fact in 
any case as labor has a common interest which 
calls for united action.” 

“It is not to be taken for granted,” declares the 
Birmingham ‘Ala.' Age-Herald (Dem.) “that the 
suspension means a major schism in the Federa- 
tion's ranks.” That paper holds that “there is a 
chance that both sides may favor a basis of com- 
promise.” 

“Both factions, according to the Indianapolis 
News ‘(Rep.', “will seek political alliances, and since 
candidates are likely to be forced in many instances 
to support one faction at the expense of the other, 
the leaders face the penalty of a divided line. This 
they will consider with the internal perils during 
the 30 days remaining before a definite decision. 
Certainly if there is a common ground on which a 
peace can be arranged, the leadership will find it.” 


FEDERATION’S POLICY 


“President Green and his associates of the Fed- 
eration,” according to the San Francisco Chronicle 
(Rep.), “of course are eager to avoid a division of 
the forces of organized labor. Each of their steps, 
until now, has had the evident purpose of main- 
taining their formal right, but of postponing the 
actual break. Even this more drastic step may have 
the same motive.” 

“Green's policy,” says the Youngstown Vindicator 
(Dem.), “always has been one of conciliation and 
compromise. He was willing to go to great lengths 
to obtain an agreement by which both kinds of 
union could remain under the A. F. of L. Lewis, 
however, insisted on all or nothing.” 

“The maze of disagreement and confusion,” be- 
lieves the Akron Beacon Journal iiInd.), “is cer- 
tain to weaken the force of labor's influence in any 
one specific direction.” 


CONFLICT LIKELY BITTER 


“The most certain result of a definite division 
of the A. F. of L. into two separate federations,” 
suggests the New York Times (Dem.), “would be 
bitter internecine war in which both groups would 
invade each other's territory in an effort to enroll 
members. That might have unfortunate conse- 
quences for industry itself, since jurisdictional dis- 
putes between rival labor factions are already a 
formidable problem.” 

“Right or wrong.” maintains the Boston Tran- 
script (Rep.), “the suspension of the ten unions 
portends a labor crisis of unprecedented ‘severity 
and magnitude. It may very well mean that union- 
ism, as we always have known it, is on the way out 
and that a new and much more radical force, pos- 
sibly even active in politics, will rise in its place. 
The Lewis movement ... is definitely a left wing 
campaign.” 


INSURGENT VICTORY PREDICTED 


“It seems probable,” concludes the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.). “that the labor movement will, in the end, 
be rebuilt on an industrial union basis.” 

“The late Samuel Gompers, biggest figure in the 
Federation's history,” asserts the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.). “constantly warned of the ease with 
which the Federation could be disrupted. It ex- 
isted. he maintained, only through free association. 
That is to say, mutual] self-interest of its constituent 
parts held it together. This is a lesson Mr. Green 
and his craft union group seem to have overlooked. 
Whether desire to perpetuate their control of the 
Federation inspired their refusal to defer dealing 
with the C. I. O. two more months to the November 
convention, the ultimate authority, is something 
labor itself will have to ascertain. If a definite 
split ensues on that account, they have much to 
answer for at the bar of organized labor.” 

“Lewis is bound to win,” states the Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette (Ind.). “He represents the modern 
idea of consolidation of mass organization to meet 
mass production. Green represents a day that is 
passing. The A. F. of L. served its time. It did 
great work for the American labor, but now that 
we have the employers in every industry amalga- 
mated one way or another in self-interest, the em- 
ployes in each Industry must have one organiza- 
tion to meet the organization of the bosses.” 

“The rebel unions,” in the judgment of the 
Muskegon Chronicle ‘Rep.), “will have an oppor- 
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tunity to return to the fold, if they forsake the rebel 
organization within 30 days. It is not expected 
they will take advantage of the olive branch. 
Meantime, emissaries of the CIO will be busy, arous- 
ing resentment among still loyal unions. The war 
will be on after November. 

“It does not seem likely that it will last long. 
Lewis is the aggressive type. which Green is not. 
The chances are all against the latter.” 


SEPARATE POLITICAL PARTY 


“No one will question the right of organized labor 
to set up in political business for itself,” says the 
New York Times. “Our laws provide for the freest 
possible recording of the political preferences of 
American citizens. A Third party could easily be 
put into the field four years from now. We have 
had Third parties, and occasionally Fourth and 
Fifth at the same time, and no one has objected. 
For labor leaders it is not a question of ability but 
of wisdom. They can abandon, if they choose. the 
political strategy which has again and again been 
affirmed to be the true one for our workingmen.” 


Higher Food Imports 
And What They Mean 


NCREASING imports of food prod- 


ucts, 69 per cent of commenting 
newspapers declare, show that the 
curtailment policy of the Administra- 
tion is a failure. The other 31 per 
cent insist the drought is the major 
cause, although some of these admit 
the farm policies are a factor. 


Many editorial comments on the imports of food 
maintain that the experience of the present Sum- 
mer is a demonstration that the doctrine of 
scarcity is not justified 


“The continued heavy importations of farm 
products”, in the judgement of the Indianapolis 
News (Rep.), “that this country is able to produce 
far in excess of its needs is bound to be one of the 
promient issues discussed in the political cam- 
paign. Against the traditional farm background 
of the American people, the argument that the 
payment of American money to foreign farmers for 
products that distressed American farmers are 
capable of producing in abundance is wasteful can 
not be easily refuted.” 


EFFECT OF THE WEATHER 


“The years of the New Deal's efforts to regiment 
American farming,” says the Dayton ‘0O.) Herald 
(Ind.), “have seen imports of foodstuffs increase 
by leaps and bounds. Importing corn to America 
should, by all rights, seem strange. Indeed corn 
is sometimes spoken of as America’s greatest con- 
tribution to the food resources of the world.” 

Referring to the efforts to “keep production 
down”, the Bay City (Mich.) Times (Rep.) argues: 
“That was one of the reasons for the introduction 
of the acreage limitation plan that has brought so 
much reprobation upon the New Dealers. Un- 
luckily they have found nature so wholeheartedly 
seconding their plans that between them it proba- 
bly will be necessary to do something toward ra- 
tioning bread and other foods of which grain is the 
base until the harvest in 1937.” 

“With the President using the power to cut any 
tariff rate as much as 50 per cent,” says the New 
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York Sun (‘Ind.) “to make trade agreements. 
American farmers, cattle raisers, fishermen and 
others who supply the nation with food may suffer 
serious losses—not because Americans will eat less, 
but because they will eat more foreign products.” 

“For destruction in time of world scarcity,” thinks 


the Toledo Blade ‘Ind.), “cannot be condemned too 
severely”. 


BLAME ON THE DROUGHT 


“The New Deal,” admits the Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette (Rep.), “cannot be blamed for the drought, 
but it must shoulder a tremendous load of respon- 
sibility for. failure to figure on the vicissitudes of 
weather.” 

Reviewing the genera! situation, the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News (Rep.' makes the comment: 

“According to reports from Chicago, every corn- 
growing country in the world with the exception of 
Argentina will have a short crop in 1936. The United 
States alone will be 900,000,000 bushels below nor- 
mal production, thanks to the drought and the ex- 
perimentations of the AAA.” 
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TITLE BFGISTERED U. PATENT OFTICE 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


(Editor's Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended jor publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Fears Socialist Trend 

Sir:—In the era of 1904-1906 there were 
two schools of thought among the So- 
cialists. One group deciared that when 
they took over the Government they 
would confiscate all private property 
This group comprises those now known 
as the Bolshevistic group. The other 
group declared they would purchase the 
properties but only after driving down 
their value by making them unprofitable 
to own. Please note that there was no 
difference in their ultimation. only a lit- 
tle less honesty in the second group, 
which is our present Socialist group. 

One of the cardinal tenets of both 
groups was, and is, that the contest be- 
tween the socialists and the capitalists 
is a war and that this war justifies any 
deceit, stratagem and faithiessness... . 

How like these “principles” ‘?) are 
the acts of the New Dealers? Did their 
supreme commander and the one re- 
sponsible for all their works keep his 
pre-election promises? Are we justified 
in believing anything he says? When 
he tells us he is not for a _ socialistic 
siate is that the truth or is it just a 
stratagem to conceal his purpose? 
Chicago, Il. 


Would Silence The Orators 


Sir:—What the radio listeners thought 
of the Six Governors was that Mr. Far- 
lev handed the speeches oul—not one 
sounded sincere. What they wafted us 
to forget was that Mr. Roosevelt was not 
elected on any New Deal platform but 
on the gone-but-not-forgotten Demo- 
cratic platform of 1933. ... Yet we 
gather from the New Deal orators that 
we are supposed to be “so damned dumb” 
that we'll go to the polls this Fall and 
repeat the mistake. 

It's about time the people took a stand 
against political speeches, anyway. Let 
each party put out its platform and lei 
the voter choose. Think of the peace! 
Richey, Mont. B. H. G. 

* * * 


Will Taxes Swallow All? 

Sir:—Taxes here are too high by 100 
per cent and have been that way for a 
much longer period than the depression, 
with no corresponding benefit to the tax- 
payers. Going back to some old tax re- 
ceipts on the same properties, 1914, I 
find that taxes now are three times what 
they were then. . . Real estate has 
borne the burden of taxation too long 
here. and I understand it is generally 
so over the United States. Therefore 


new methods of securing money to run 
our Government must be found. ... It 
is very likely the county and the loan 
companies may eventually own all the 


real estate. Then what? Some change 
must come then. E. W. THOMPSON. 
Topeka, Kans 


Suggested Yardstick for Relief 


Sir:—Estimates of the numbet of 
our unemployed run around 10,000,000. 
representing 2,500,000 family units, reck- 
oning by the generally accepted average 
of four members to the family. 

Statisticians also have fixed $1,500 a 
vear as the minimum income required 
by the average American family 

Thus. the unemployed could be 
grouped in fours and carried at a cost, 
in terms of Government dole or wages, 
of $3,750,000,000 a vear... . Our progress 
then would be vyard-sticked infallibly 
And we should sleep better for the filling 
of all these empty bellies—empty bellies 
in mumbers that are so impatient in 
their hunger and so imposingly danger- 
ous in their power 

EDWARD OFALLON, JR. 
Louisville, Ky 
* * * 


Lesson in Mathematics 

Sir:—Sometime back you printed a 
letter of mine—that the AAA was all 
right “in a pig's eye” I was censured in 
by mall, from at least eight States. I 
don't take any of it back. 

If you spend $10 as a private citizen 
on your own affairs, and you make but 
$5 it is only common sense that there 
will be a day of “reckoning”. How can 
it be otherwise with Government money? 
Dickinson, Texas. W. M. DAY. 

* * 
Praise for Fairness 

Sir:—It is such satisfaction to gct 
your publication and read such a calm, 
cool headed discussion of the most im- 
portant topic of the week, after hearing 
such heated, one-sided talks by the 
politicians. 

We are for you even when we disagree, 
which is very seldom. 

Only in one of your editorials did I 
strongly disagree with you and that wis 
because you were trying so hard to give 
the President the benefit of every doubt. 
that you leaned too far backward and 
gave Loo much credit where there was 
was no doubt. 

MRS. CLAYTON I. LONG 
Sreighton, Nebr. 
* * 
Viewed As a Classic 

Sir:—I believe it was either Bowers or 
Elliott who said that if all literature 
save one volume were destroyed, and 
that “Plutarchs’ Lives”, we would still 
have everything worth while that has 


ever been written left. I feel just that 
way about my United States News. 
Birmingham, Ala. EARL COX. 
* * * 
Advise to Republicans 
Sir:—The landslide that put President 
Roosevelt into the saddle was accom- 
plished largely by Republican votes. It is 
high time that the Republican voters 
do some scientific thinking and put into 
reverse the error of their ways that will 
bring about a Republican landslide that 
will bring safe conduct and prosperity 
again to the people of the United States 
of America. GEORGE 8S. HOWE. 
Burlington, Vt. 
* * 


Budgets of $30 Monthly 

Sir Your correspondent, H. J. Mc- 
Leod, states that “A pension of $30 a 
month to every citizen that has arrived 
at voting age would solve the depres- 
sion” 

It would be vastly interesting to your 
readers to have Mr. McLeod prepare and 
submit for publication a budget on 
which anyone can live on $30 a month. 
It has always been a puzzle to me as to 
how this could be done. Incidently, this 
plan would cost as much as the Town- 
send Plan, which has been ruled impos- 
sible 

I cannot understand how some of 
your correspondents can accuse your pa- 
per of being one-sided. You publish let- 
ters for and against, speeches by New 
Dealers and give both sides of all ques- 
tions, leaving it to an intelligent reader 
to make his own choice. 

F. GRAHAM TOLLIT. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
* * * 


Where Distribution Failed 

Sir:—When the present Administra- 
tion took office, God had blessed us with 
abundance, plenty of everything for all, 
but it was not distributed. This Ad- 
ministration did not try to solve distri- 
bution of that abundance but instead 
wantonly destroyed millions of pigs, mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, corn, cotton, 
etc., and in doing that unjustifiable, ig- 
noble act, not only rebuked God for His 
wisdom in providing abundance, but 
cruelly insulted Him, and in doing s0, 
also, as much as said—“Get Thee be- 
hind me, God, I'll show You how to 
provide for the American people.” 

J. RANDOLPH BEVIS. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
* * ® 


Court as a Balance Wheel 

Sir:—It has always been my theory 
that the United States rests upon ma- 
jority rule, as its permanent and final 
basis, and if any attempt is made to 
void, avoid, or weaken that principle, 


civilization will risk starting all over 
again. If it is ever broken into in con- 
nection with the balance wheel of our 
form of Government (namely the Su- 
preme Court) majority rule as the basic 
principle of our Government will ‘not 
survive R. H. MUNSON. 
Cambridge. Mass. 
* * 


Reactions, Pro and Con 

Sir:—I very much approve of the stand 
by the United States News regarding the 
safe-guarding of personal and property 
rights no matter what the property con- 
sists of, if acquired legally and honestly. 

I want to thank you for the great 
service you are doing for your readers 
in placing the issues of the day in such 
a plain and understandable manner. 
Binghamton, N. Y. G. L. M. 

Sir:—I like your paper very much. 
But I am a Thomas Jeffeison Demo- 
crat. The harder you hit the G. O. P. 
the better it suits me. W. E. O. 
Pinckneyville, Il. 


Sir:—If the New Dealers get another 
four years in office—they may allow 
newspapers to be published that long, 
before banning all but those thal see eye 
lo eye with them. 

We think the United States News is 
doing a fine job, keeping us of the “Typi- 
cal Prairie States” informed as to what 
is going on in our country 

MARGARET NICHOLS. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir:—I was of the impression your 
paper was independent and non-parti- 
san. Since reading a few copies, if I 
am capable of judging it is the most 


bitter Republican sheet published in 
America. T. 8. USSERY. M. D. 
Norton, Va. 


Sir:—I feel the United States News 
should be in every high schoo! library 
in the country. I always tuvn my copies 
over to the local high schoo! library 
where they create a great deal of in- 


terest. OTTO W. TIMM. 
Plymouth, Wis. 


Sir:—Do not under any circumstances 
start your wicked sheet this way. As far 
as I am concerned you can collect this 
from your Hon. Landon or Hoover. 
Cushing, Okla. F. F. HAZALEUS. 


Sir:—We find the United States News 
invaluable for authentic information 
and for material to base editorials upon. 

H. M. LEETE 


Editor, The Nugget. 
Nevada City, Calif. 


Rising Cost of Food: 
Press Seeks an Answer 


IGH food and feed prices as a re- 
sult of drought and crop curtail- 
ment evokes two widely differing re- 
actions in the press. The distress 
that is sure to come to the consumer 
impresses 56 per cent of commenting 
newspapers, while, to 44 per cent, the 
farmer’s plight is considered first and 
it is declared that the total farm in- 
come will be above average. An in- 
cidental consideration is the fact that 
corn shortage creates a scarcity of 
feed, and farm animals will be sacri- 
ficed to a large extent. 


Mounting food prices are viewed by the press 
generally as a portent of future trouble to the coune- 
try. On this point the Nashville Banner (Ind. 
states: 

“On the heeis of a 30 per cent rise in food costs 
for June, as compared with 1933, market analysts 
and economists foresee a gradual] broad upturn 
attributed largely to the drought, its attendant 
crop shortage and official efforts toward higher 
prices that preceded the arid period.” 


FOOD SHORTAGE NOT IMMINENT? 


With the conclusion that “an actual food shorte 
age is not indicated,” the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
‘Ind.) advises: 

’ “Presence of an adequate food supply is no safe- 
guard against a rise, perhaps a sharp rise, in prices. 
It is surplus that keeps prices down. Prices of 
dairy products, most fruits and vegetables, and 
quite probably bread, seem sure to go up on a va- 
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rying scale. The poor corn crop, while shortening 
feed supplies at first and causing livestock pro- 
ducers to place their stock on the market, thus 
lowerin® meat and poultry prices, must boost those 
prices again in 1937 as the feed shortage persists.” 

“The housewives of the country are finding it 
hard to stretch their household budgets to meet 
the situation”, asserts the Oshkosh (Wis.) Daily 
Northwestern (Ind.). 


WHAT CORN FAILURE MAY DO 


“When it is considered,” says the Columbus (Ohio) 
Dispatch “that 85 per cent of the corn grown in 
this country is fed on the farms and only 15 per 
cent finds its way into commercial channels it can 
be readily seen that prices for products dependent 
upon it for contributing elements may be expected 
to soar much higher.” 


“Despite crop reduction”, avers the Williamsport 
‘Pa.’ Sun “it is predicted that the Ameri- 
can farmer will have a larger income from his 
crops this year than In any of the last six years. 
This conclusion is arrived at through indications 
that lowered yields will bring to the farmer much 
higher prices. This means that the consumers 
will have to pay more for products of the farm. 
Doubtless such is the expectation of the con- 
sumers.” 


CONSUMER MUST PAY 


“Farm income for the first six months of this 
year”, according to the Richmond News Leader 
‘(Dem.) “exceeded that for the same period in 
1935 by $335,000.000. This means that, as usual, 
producers who managed to save a remnant of 
their wheat, hay and other Spring produce, got 
more money for it than in normal years they would 
receive for a full crop. . 

“There is, however, no comfort in the situation 
for the farmers who were wiped out, and very lit- 
tle for the consumers. In the end every ill wind 
that sweeps the agricultural area, whether it be 
economic or physical, blows the consumer toward 
the rocks.” 


Quips in the News 


A Limit: Up or Down? 

Candidate Lemke would limit incomes to $500,000 
a year. But he might attract a wider following if 
he guaranteed to boost them to that amount— 
Lowell (Mass.) Evening Leader. 


* 


Seeking the Easiest Way 
Another trouble in this country is that nearly 
everyone is trying to find his place in the sun in 
some place other than between plow handles, 
—Paterson (N. J.) News. 


What a Chart Doesn’t Show 
in the fine-spun tables of percentages showing 
how the taxpayer's dollar is spent, there is nothing 


to indicate what part goes for waste and graft.— 
Chicago Daily News. 
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‘No New Tax Needed! | 


Basis of the Hope 


USINESS improvement now has 
gone far enough to be put to prac- 
tical use by the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt is at the point where he 
believes that spending can be brought 
under closer control—except for 
drought relief—at a time when reve- 
nues promise a sharp increase. 


White House announcement that no new taxes 
will be asked of the next session of Congress fits 
into campaign strategy. but it also stems from the 
fact that Treasury experts are raising their esti- 
mates of probable revenue from existing taxes 

The fact is that business profits far exceed an- 
ticipations on which the Treasury based its esti- 
mates of yield from the new corporation income 
taxes, as well as from the regular income taxes 

The National City Bank reports an increase of 
62.6 per cent above a yeal 
285 corporations reporting half yearly earnings 

Third quarter earnings are holding well and 
prospects point to a fourth quarter better from a 
profit point of view than any since 1929 


ago in the net profit of 


t is on the basis of those prospects that Henry 
Morgenthau. Jr.. Secretary of the Treasury, was 
able to say in a letter to the President 

“We have reached the conclusion that no new 
taxes and no increases in present tax rates are 
necessary. . With continued recovery, we are 
steadily approaching a revenue yield which will be 
entirely adequate to cover the expenditures of 
Government. and to reduce the public debt.” 


OUTGO DOESN'T LESSEN 


What. actually. do the figures show that would 
justify Mr. Morgenthau’s conclusion” 

They show actual Government outgo for ex- 
penditures on relief, on the Army and Navy, on 
general operations, much larger than a year ago. 
Thus. work relief from July 1 through August 8 
cost $205.180.328 as contrasted with $71,713,232 
spent on the old form of direct relief a year ago. 


But the figures also show that income, repre- 
sented both by tax revenues and by repayments 
on old loans made by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, are very much higher than last year 


The result is that for the new fiscal year the 
Treasury is able to report a net deficit through Au- 
gust 8 of $134,069,042 as contrasted with a deficit 
of $457.152.238 a year ago 

Revenues alone for that period amounted to 
$451,981,531 this year, against $418.618.899 a year 
ago. 


DEFICIT MAY BE TWO BILLION 


However, that increase of about 10 per cent is not 
the one the Treasury has in mind in writing to the 
President about taxes. What it sees is the daily 
procession of dividend increases by corporations 
and the daily reports of much greater corporation 
earnings read in the light of the new tax law that 
taxes dividends in the hands of individuals under 
normal income tax rates and that imposes penalty 
taxes on dividends retained by corporations. 

The Treasury experts estimated originally that 
income taxes in the present fiscal year would yield 
$1,.943,000,000 and that the new tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings would add $620,000,000 to that 
total. 

Now both estimates are being stepped up sharply. 
The same is true of miscellaneous internal revenue, 
involving taxes on cigarettes and liquor and auto- 
mobiles and other items. 

Thus, unofficially, the outlook for the new fiscal 
year on the basis of new Treasury estimates, is as 
follows: 


Total expenditures ..........$8,000,000,000 
$2,000,000,000 


On the basis of returning prosperity the Presi- 
dent is convinced that business can support a much 
more expensive Federal Government. 


Labor's Wage Standards 


Problems Confronting Industry 
Because of Federal Spending 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT disclosed to newspaper 

men the past week some of the newly recognized 
problems that grow from Federal spending. 

He has found that the Public Works Adminis- 
tration and the Works Progress Administration— 
two chief spending agencies—are competing for 
available skilled labor. 

And he has given approval to the decision that 
Government WPA jobs shal! be used to bolster the 
Wage standards in American industry. 

From those White House revelations 
clusions are being drawn. They are 

1—That there is a definite shortage of skilled 
labor in this country which is being felt increas- 
ingly and might become serious if building trade 
activity picks up sharply. 

2.—That Government work relief rolls could be 
reduced in important degree if wage policies were 
based on the going market for labor rather than 
on what officials determine to be “prevailing” 
wages. These usually are union rates. 


DEMAND FOR SKILLED LABOR 


Under new rulings the WPA is able to pay wages 
as high as PWA to obtain skilled workers for its 
projects. And, as a result of rulings that require 
relief labor to be employed with money spent by 
the Federal Government on heavy type PWA con- 
struction, the President has had to modify require- 
ments to enable contractors to reach out into other 
communities for surplus workers. 


The point, admitted by officials, is that surplus 
Supplies of skilled workers are rapidly drying up. 

They recognize, too, that many on work relief 
jobs could get private employment if willing to ac- 
cept any wage offered them by private employers. 

But on that point the President was emphatic. 
He said that there were complaints from the Mexi- 
can border territory about individuals on relief rolls 
refusing to take work offered to them for the reason 


two con- 


MORE REVENUE; MORE SPENDING—LOWER COSTS, 
BETTER TRADE—THEORY OF RECOVERY 


78 States. 
trend was even. 


'SUAL Summer slackening was not noticeable in business activity 

during July, when conditions were reported improved over June in 
In only nine States were recessions noted; in twelve the 
Durable goods industries which as a group are rela- 
tively depressed, made substantial progress in the month. 


Disburse- 


ment of bonus bonds in June had its effect on retail trade. 
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ernment was higher than the wage paid by private 
employers for imported Mexican labor. 


PRIVATE WAGE STANDARDS 


President Roosevelt said that WPA was sitting 
tight because it does not propose to pay Mexican 
labor wages. 

Again, he said that much the same thing is true 
in canning areas. There are complaints that WPA 
workers will not take jobs offered. But, explained 
Mr. Roosevelt, the labor contractors offered about 
90 cents a day. 

He observed that most of the people who insist 
that WPA workers are refusing private employment 
are failing to offer what amounts to a [fair subsist- 
ence wage according to American labor standards 
If complaints are run down, the President said, it 
will be found that this is the Ethiopian in the 
woodpile. 

In other words, now that WPA is established it 
will be used to bolster labor standards, as well as 
to provide relief. 


that the weekly subsistence wage paid by the Gov- * 


At the time Congress was asked by the President 
to set up a work relief program, Mr. Roosevelt said 
that wages would be established at a level below 
the going rate, so that the workers would have an 
incentive to leave Government employment and 
take private jobs whenever they opened. 


WPA WAGE AVERAGES $600 


When a worker becomes attached to the WPA 
pay roll he is assured of a year-round income aver- 
aging $600—which is not far from the annual wage 
paid by many important industries. Also, the 
hourly WPA wage has been increased to a prevail- 
ing, or union wage, basis, enabling the worker to 
earn his week's pay in relatively few how's 

A study of this system of work relief was com- 
pleted during the past week by a New York State 
commission, appointed by Governor Lehman. 

Out of 31 investigators 26 found that work relief 
has “grave defects in principle and practice.” 

No general shift in policy, however, is contem- 
plated by the President, who is standing back of the 
program as it now is working out. 


+ 


More Power at Less Cost? 


Administration Sees One Major 
Recovery Objective Gained 


N the accumulating array of figures that reflect 

week by week gains in business volume, profits, 

wages and farm income, are some that receive the 
special attention of the President and his aides. 

No figures are watched with more interest by Mr. 
Roosevelt than those showing gains in electric 
power consumption and the reports of something 
approaching a boom in electrical appliances. 

President Roosevelt laid down in 1933, as one of 
his major objectives, a reduction in charges for 
electricity. 

TVA, the St. Lawrence waterway, the series of big 
power dams, PWA loans to municipalities for con- 
struction of municipal power plants, all fit into his 
pattern. Private utilities joined in the rate re- 
duction procession. 

Lower charges have been followed by sensational 
increases in the use of electric power. Those in- 


TITLE REGISTERED U. &. PATENT OFFICE 


NEED OF BUSINESS CAUTION 

By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
‘ONSTRUCTIVE enterprise sponsored 


* by private initiative must be substi- 
tuted for boondoggling. actuated by po- 


proach 85 per cent of the previo..s maxi- 
mum established in the year 1929. This 
has been made possible by many influ- 
ences 

First. There was a sharp depletion in 
the inventory of unused automotive miles 
represented by cars and trucks in use, as 


BUSINESS AT HIGH LEVEL 
By COL. A. P. AYRES 
Vice President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


USINESS activity as reflected by in- 
dustrial production is running this 


further in the remaining months of the 
year. 

It now scems not improbable that 
within the next few months we may 
have in this country the curious anomaly 


bel of a statistical recovery almost to nor- 
litical consideretion, and paid for not . ore “ the subnormeal production of Summer at levels not far ow those mal levels which Will ef the anme time 
only by the taxpayer but by every one ve depression years | that were representative of normal busi- a is a ‘ 
consuming goods and using serv- Applicable to the United States. the | ness in the years just before the depres- r short of being a satisfactory 
ie trend toward normal has been acceler- sion. economic or social recovery. 

Every day of delay simply means an | ated by the fact that the motor car The physical volume of industrial pro- We are achieving normal levels of 
added burden carried into the future. Ir- | still holds, next to food, shelter and duction as measured by the index of industrial production which are accom- 
respective of how great the resources | clothing, a preferred position in relation | the Federal Reserve panied by growing numbers of local 

of any nation may to the consumer's purchasing power... | Board rose to 103 in labor shortages while at the same time 
be, it is not different, Second. The opportunity oi the motor | June, and the July there is a huge continuing amount of 
fundamentally, than car and the truck to serve the com- figure will probably unemployment. There is greatly reduced 
that of any individ- munity, both from the social as well as be 106. The 100 agricultural production, but only re- 
val within the na- from the economic standpoint, is con- level was considered stricted advances in agricultural prices. 
tion. It cannot con- tinually broadening to be normal in the Banks are overflowing with excess de- 
tinue indefinitely to Third. Technological progress Was ac- average of 1923, 1924, positg but there is a most meager de- 
spend more than it 


collects It cannot 
continue indefinitely 
to keep lowering the 
ceiling of opportu- 
nit: for constructive enterprise through 
the influence of a continually increasing 
indebtedness. And that is just what is 
being done at present. ... 

While the immediate future of indus- 
try seems to be assured along the current 
trend, with the forces of recovery con- 
tinuing in the ascendency, it still re- 
mains true that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the facts must be rec- 
ognized and faced courageously. Not- 
withstanding the widespread optimism 
of the moment, the broader economic 
outlook, from a fundamental standpoint, 
is distinctly cloudy, and caution would 
appear to be desirable in dealine with 
forward plans involving important com- 
milments, 

The important degree of recovery 
reached by the automotive industry is 
evidenced by the fact that if the present 
trend continues, 1936 is likely to ap- 


- 


celerated during the period vu! the de- 
pression, resulting in more attractive, 
more efficient, better all-around mer- 
chandise 

And the automotve industry still ad- 
heres to the old-fashioned philosophy 
that the best vardstick to guage its prog- 
ress. and hence its contribution to the 
national welfare, is its ability to offer 
continually better merchandise at the 
Same price, or equal merchandise at a 
lower price—always the principle of the 
lowest possible costs and selling price of 
goods and services. 

Fourth. World recovery from the de- 
pression continues to make important 
progress. This is true not only within 
the United States but is more impor- 
tantly true outside of the United States. 
As a matter of fact, 17 of the 23 most 
important countries of the world have 
enjoyed a greater recovery than Lovat of 
the United States 

Fifth. Purchasing power has been 
Stimulated through government expend- 
iLures.-(From pamphilet report to stock- 
holders for first half of 1936.) 


and 1925 which the 
Federal statisticians 
take as the base pe- 
riod of their index. 

Allowing merely for increase in popu- 
lation the corresponding normal now 
would be 113. If further allowance were 
made for the kind of progress that took 
place in the three decades before the 
depression, the present normal level 
might be about 15 points or so higher 
than that. 

Whatever allowances may be made the 
important fact is that we have under 
way a vigorous expansion of industry 
that has already lifted the volume of 
production to levels near those that may 
reasonably be considered normal. Ac- 
cording to the index of industrial pro- 
duction computed by this bank prelim- 
inary estimates show output 9.4 per cent 
below the estimated normal level in 
June, and 7.5 per cent below in July 

Business activity 
ously in August 
seems imminent, 
industrial 


is continuing vigor- 
No Summer slump 
and it is likely that 
production will advance 


man@ for loans to finance the expansion 
of enterprise. Railroad traffic has im- 
proved somewhat but not even remotely 
in proportion to industrial activity. 
Housmg ‘shortages are developing in 
many cities but the volume of new resi- 


dential building is still only about a 
| third of what it was a dozen years 
| ago. . 


There is little evidence to indicate 
that the relative proportions of the na- 
tional income derived from the main 
groups of activities of our people have 
been changing with sufficient rapidity 
during recent years to warrant conclu- 
sions that our forms of economic and 
governmental organization are becoming 
outmoded. 

The war introduced some noteworthy 
and lasting changes, and the depression 
has brought others which may prove to 
be temporary, but in the main our in- 
come is derived from sources that main- 
tain relative proportions strikingly sim- 
lar to those that prevailed shortly after 
the Civil War.—‘ Prom the Monthly Bul- 
letin of the Cleveland Trust Company.) 


» creases, the President said this past week, are 


threatening a shortage of power production facili- 
ties in the Tennessee Valley. Private companies 
deny that any shortage impends, but both the Gov- 
ernment and the utilities are preparing to increase 
production facilities. 


WHERE RAILWAYS BENEFITED 


Then there is the railroad situation in the East. 

Over the protest of some major lines the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ordered a reduction 
of about 40 per cent in coach fares on passenger 
trains and a smaller reduction on Pullmans. 

Railroad managements went to court seeking to 
restrain the Government from what they regarded 
as a ruinous order. 

Now the results of the new rates for June and 
July are available. They disclose that passenger 
revenue on Eastern lines in July increased 5 per 
cent over June and 20 per cent over a year ago. June 
had increased about 5 per cent over May 

In other words, lower fares brought greatly in- 
creased travel and greater revenue. 

The increased use of electric power and the in- 
creased use of railroad facilities means that both of 
these industries will be pressed to improve their 
facilities for handling business. That means im- 
provement in parts of the business struqgure that 
have lagged behind the recovery procession. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY BOOMS 


Another industry that has worked the formula of 
lower prices and better quality—the automobile in- 
dustry—is so busy that it fears an actual shortage 
of its new products may occur between the time 
production is stopped on old models and volume 
production is started on new. 

In the building industry, where the formula of 
lower prices and improved product has not taken 
hold, some improvement continues to be shown but 
not to the extent that either the industry or the 
Government officials had expected. 

General trade is continuing to hold gains, in 
spite of the persistent drought that threatens the 
worst destruction in history to American food 
crops. 


Recovery Here and Abroad 


Some Experts Insist Foreign 
Improvement is But War Fever 


N reporting to his stockholders, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr.. president of General Motors Corporation, 
told them, among other things: 

“World recovery from the depression continues 
to make important progress. This is true not only 
within the United States but is more importantly 
true outside the United States. As a matter of fact, 
17 of the 23 most important countries of the world 
have enjoyed a greater recovery than that of the 
United States.” 

That statement, and others of the same import, 
make the foreign trade experts of this Government 
wince. 

They insist that the recovery shown by principal 
European countries is largely phoney—based on a re- 
armament boom—that of Japan an offshot of in- 
flation coupled with an imperialistic expansion, 
and that of South American countries based in im- 
portant part on an inflationary increase in raw 
material prices, brought about by the money poli- 
cles of Great Britain and the United States. Ger< 
many and Italy have lessened unemployment be- 
cause of a high rate of arms and munitions pro- 
duction. 


NO WAR PREPARATION HERE 


In each of those countries the industrial activity 
is in large degree based on preparations for war, 
according to the official opinion expressed here. 
This preparation is financed by fancy methods of 
banking legerdemain that reputedly make the fi- 
nancing of the American Government look simple. 

England admittedly has made real progress to- 
ward recovery, but point is made of the fact that 
the British have been in a depression nearly all of 
the time since 1921 and just now are having to un- 
balance their budget to go into the European arma- 
ment race. 

France, according to all reports here, has solved 
none of her real problems and is in much the same 
situation in which the United States found herself 
in 1932. 

And over the whole European situation is the 
threat of an imminent war, the threat of the class 
struggle of the type that now is rending Spain, the 
pressure of revolutionary forces that hardly are 
noticed in the United States. 

The attitude of officials high in the ranks of the 
Government's observers is that conditions in the 
United States can hardly be compared with condi- 
tions abroad without considering the tensions that 
threaten at almost any moment to throw the rest 
of the world into war. 

Just about all of the countries in Europe are de- 
scribed as on the verge of a financial blow-up that 
is being averted now only by the most drastic 
measures that involve virtual confiscation of pri- 
vate and industrial savings and earnings. 


Can Spending Be Checked? 


Ultimate Test Yet to Be Given 
The Pump-Priming Theory 


BEHIND the President's agreement that no more 

new taxes will be needed to balance the Fed- 
eral budget is his belief that his recovery theory is 
clicking. 

Heavy spending by the Government will put pur- 
chasing power in the hands of individuals who oth- 
erwise would be unable to spend. Their spending 
will stimulate business. More active business will 
result in rising tax revenues. Active business also 
will result in larger employment and a reduced 
need for continued Government deficit spending. 
Between rising revenues and decreased spending 
the Federal budget can be brought under control. 

So far the catch in the above theory has been the 
inability of the Government to cut spending. 

Taxes have risen as anticipated. Employment 
has risen pretty much according to schedule. Bul 
more and more money keeps going out. Spenders 
fear that to slow up spending might-bring on new 
deflation. 

Whether or not outgo can be controlled will pro- 
vide a test of the whole pump priming theory 
Thus far there has been no sign that the test will 
be provided soon on any important scale in spits 
of Presidential hopes. 

Owen Scorrt. 
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August 17, 1936 


The President: 
His Pledge and 


Plea For Peace 


[Continued From Page 5.] 
Congress would in the event of a 
war on some other continent, re- 
duce war profits which would oth- 
erwise accrue to American citizens. 
Industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction for a war market may give 
immense fortunes to a few men; 
for the nation as a whole it pro- 
duces disaster. It was the prospect 
of war profits that made our farm- 
ers in the West plow up prairie 
land that should never have been 
plowed, but should have been left 
for grazing cattle. Today we are 
reaping the harvest of those war 
profits in the dust storms which 
have devastated those war plowed 
areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits 
that caused the extension of monop- 
oly and unjustified expansion of in- 
dustry and a price level so high that 
the normal relationship between 
debtor and creditor was destroyed. 

Nevertheless, if war should break 
out again in another continent let 
us not blink the fact that we would 
find in this country thousands of 
Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fools’ gold—would attempt 
to break down or evade our neu- 
trality. 

They would tell you—and, un- 
fortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity—that if they could 
produce and ship this and that and 
the other article to belligerent na- 
tions, the unemployed of America 
would all find work. They would 
tell you that if they could extend 
credit to warring nations that 
credit would be used in the United 
States to build homes and factories 
and pay our debts. They would tell 
you that America once more would 
capture the trade of the world. 


THE DAY OF RECKONING 

It would be hard to resist that 
clamor: it would be hard for many 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond 
—to realize the inevitable penalties, 


the inevitable day of reckoning that | 


comes from a false prosperity. To 
resist the clamor of that greed, if 
war should come, would require the 
unswerving support of all Ameri- 
cans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits 
or peace, the nation will answer — 
must answer—“we choose peace.” 
It is the duty of all of us to en- 
courage such a body of public opin- 
jon in this country that the answer 
will be clear and for all practical 
purposes unanimous. 

With that wise and experienced 
man who is our Secretary of State, 
whose statesmanship has met with 
such wide approval, I have thought 
and worked long and hard on the 
problem of keeping the United 
States at peace. But all the wis- 
dom of America is not to be found 
in the White House or in the De- 
partment of State; we need the 
meditation, the prayer and the posi- 
tive support of the people of Amer- 
ica who go along with us in seeking 
peace. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS 

No matter how well we are sup- 
ported by neutrality legislation, we 
must remember that,no laws can be 
provided to cover every contingency 
for it is impossible to imagine how 
every future event may shape it- 
self. In spite of every possible fore- 
thought, international relations in- 
volve of necessity a vast uncharted 
area. In that area safe sailing will 
depend on the knowledge and the 
experience and the wisdom of those 
who direct our foreign policy. 
Peace will depend on their day to 
day decisions. 

At this late date, with the wis- 
dom which is so easy after the 
event and so difficult before the 
event, we find it possible to trace 
the tragic series of small decisions 
which led Europe into the great war 
in 1914 and eventually engulfed us 
and many other nations. 

We can keep out of war if those 
who watch and decide have a suf- 
ficiently detailed understanding of 
international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of 
each day do not lead toward war 
and if, at the same time, they pos- 
sess the courage to say “no” to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let 
us go to war. 

Of all the nations of the world 
today we are in many ways most 
singularly blessed. Our closest 
neighbors are good neighbors. If 
there are remoter nations that wish 
us not good but lll, they know that 
we are strong; they know that we 
can and will defend ourselves and 
defend our neighborhood. 

We seek to dominate no other na- 
tion, we ask no territorial expan- 
sion. We oppose imperialism. We 
desire reduction in world arma- 
ments. We believe in democracy, 
we believe in freedom: we believe in 
peace. We offer to every nation of 
the world the handclasp of the good 
neighbor. Let those who wish our 
friendship look us in the eye and 
take our hand. 


— 
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1. Making Ready 


for Six Billion Dollar “Guest” 


3. Architect’s Sketch of New “Treasure-chest” 


4. Sinking a Shaft for Vault in Kentucky Hills | 
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5. “Torch-proof” Steel and Burglar-proof Locks 


~Underwood & Underwood, Wide World Photos 


Uncle Sam's 


‘Treasure Chest’ 


pF(rrY armored trains carrying more 
than six billion dollars’ worth of 
Uncle Sam's gold stock will soon be 
heading for a Modern “cold storage’ 
strong box in the Kentucky hills. 

In line with the new governmenta! 
policy of transferring gold reserves 
from coastal cities to interior points 
one of the most modern of vaults is 
rapidly nearing construction (Photo 
No. 1) on the Camp Knox (Kentucky! 
military reservation 

Reason back of the interior “strong 
box” is the ever-present shadow 
even in peace-time. of the possibility 
of invasion by foreign foes. In 1935 
it will be remembered more than $2,- 
000,000,000 in gold bullion was re- 
moved from San Francisco to the im- 
pregnable Denver mint. 

The treasure chest under construc- 
tion in the Kentucky hills is a marvel 
of modern engineering. Equipped with 
every known “burglar proof” device it 
is situated on a military reservation 
occupied by 1,400 regular Army troops 
Mechanized cavalry and artillery units 
compose the outer circle of the im- 
mense gold box. 


SHIPPED “PARCEL POST” 

Moving the nation’s gold stocks is 
a study in human precision and me- 
chanical timing. In the case of the 
transfer from San Francisco to Den- 
ver, the gold was placed aboard heav- 
ily armored trucks late at night, and 
guards convoyed the trucks to the 
train terminal. There the gold was 
placed on regular postal cars and the 
metal was off for Denver, shipped as 
reguiar parcel post and supervised by 
postal inspectors. 

However, removal of the gold from 
New York and Philadelphia to the 
Kentucky vault will require stronger 
precautions. For weeks now secret 
conferences have been held in an ef- 
fort to provide the perfect schedule. 
This is the way the schedule will in all 
probability work— 

Under armed supervision of postal 
inspectors and secret service agents 
the precious metal will be checked out 
of New York and Philadelphia mints. 
(Photo No. 2.) Municipa! plain-clothes- 
men and uniformed metropolitan po- 
lice will line the route to be taken by 
the armored trucks. Postal inspectors 
will be on hand at the railroad ter- 
minals to check the shipment into the 
50 or more armored trains which may 
be required. 

When the gold begins its journey 
down the railroad tracks local police 
authorities along the route will have 
been advised and will probably order 
special details of detectives to keep an 
eye on the activities of known crim- 
inals in their areas. Not yet decided 
upon is the question of using military 
precautions along the gold route. 

When the bullion arrives at Camp 
Knox it will immediately be checked 
into the ‘fort-like” vault (Photo No. 3). 
The structure of the vault consists of 
two stories situated on a raised ground 
level. The exterior of the vault is 
granite. The interior is built entirely 
of steel and concrete. The vault’s 
dimensions are 105 by 121 feet 

Although constructed in the modern 
manner from the shaft-work (Phote 
No. 4) to the finished building, there 
is a touch of the medieval in the plans 
which call for two water-filled moats 
to encircle the strong-box. Just a 
touch of a button will permit the sub- 
terranean vaults to be flooded. Science 
has contributed torch-proof steel, 
“burglar-proof” locks and the photo- 
electric eye toward the safety of the 
precious metal. 


“WORKING BALANCE” KEPT OUT 

Essentially, the new activity by the 
Mint in transferring its gold stocks 
Springs from the Gold Act of 1934 at 
which time Uncle Sam took over and 
melted into bars hundreds of tons of 
gold metal. 

With hoarding of gold a Federal 
crime, a stream of yellow counters 
poured into the Treasury. With no 
need to issue new gold coins, manu- 
facture of the gold eagles stopped— 
for the first time since the creation 
of the Mint by George Washington, 
except for a brief period at the end 
of the War of 1812. 

During the new “gold rush” tons of 
wedding rings, coins, works of art and 
even a gold Kentucky Derby cup found 
their way into the Mint’s melting pot. 
Of course it was illegal to possess gold 
coin, except for collector’s items, but 
in many cases it was the extra $15 
an ounce offered by the Government 
which was the deciding factor in turn- 
ing trinkets with memories into the 
Treasury to be melted dowr into yel- 
low bars. 

When the last piece of gold bullion 
is locked in the Kentucky vaults, Uncle 
Sam will have at least three-quarters 
of his gold stocks in underground 
vaults (Photo No. 5) at interior points. 
The rest wil] remain at mints and as- 
Say offices as a “working balance.” 

Derek Fox. 
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ond WATER 


10 SECONDS to ©° 


_your barr 


HEN summer comer hogeart natural oils, help to nourish the hair. 
men do give our hair the forks! Now run a comb through it...every 


We expose it to the scorching sun 
that depletes the natural, necessary 


oils. Then, just to add insult to injury. 


we let a shower or plunge soak away 
what remains of these oile. And then 


we're surprised when it gets lifeless, 


brittle, dry and unhealthy! 

Your hair can't stand—won' sand 
—such treatment. Rescue it 
with Vitalis and the famous 
Workout” First, 
vou get right down to the 
hair roots, where hair-health 
begins, a vigorous, two- 
fitted massage. That sets new 
circulation going in the 
scalp. Second, the pure vee- 
etable oils help replenish the 


VITALI 


hair in place—and it will stay in place. 
See that natural lustre’? There's no 
“patent-leather™ shine. See the new 
smoothness, the well-dressed. healthy 
look to it? ... And where's the loose 
dandruff? That's gone. too! 

Sun and water will always lick your 
hair unless you protect it. So buy a 
bottle of Vitali« to- 
day. and help it to 
fight back, to protect 
itself, to save itself. 


ASK YOUR BARBER — 
He's an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis 
his advice. He 
hnows best. 


Keeps your hair 
healthy and handsome 


“You Can't 
Beat Dodge 
for Economy 


\ says LEONID REMISOFF 


Wayne, Illinois 


My 1934 Dodge gave me such 
excellent service that, when I was 
ready to boy a@ new car, I chose 
another Dodge. 


To say that | am proud of my 1936 
Dodge is understating it. It has 
everything one could ever want in 
@ motor car. And in addition... 


It is the most economical car I 
have ever driven! I am getting 19 
miles to the gallon. No sir—you 
can't beat Dodge for economy! 


NEW LOW FIRST COST 


terms cledly arranged te fit your budget. st 
lew cest. through Commercial Credit Company 


DODGE 
Diwaton of Chryeler Corporation 


eod op. 
List Priees 
et Pectory, 

Detrowt 


Almost Broke! 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successful man... 


Gouswuens there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as any—-who is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and 
discouraged today. Perhaps he's in debt. 
Perhaps, as far as his job is concerned, 
he's in a rut. Perhaps he's just a victim 
of these trying times. Yet—he still has 
vision, imagination. And—ambition. He 
still believes that hes going somewhere 

. somehow, some way. some time. He 
hasn't given up hope. He still believes 
in success and opportunity 

Tom Smith will read this advertise- 
ment. No-—there is a better way of say- 
ing it. Tom Smith will study this adver- 
tisement. He will read it once, then again, 
then yet again. It will strike a responsive 
chord somewhere within him. It will stir 
his dormant ambition. give wings to his 
imagination, set his vision afire. And he 


will ect! As though Hope—as swift and 


powerful as lightning when it strikes— 
had suddenly taken possession of him, he 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
this advertisement offers lim. And then— 

Six months from now, his friends will 
say, “Have you heard 
about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got a new job with 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 


business jour- 
f nals in his field 
may report, 
“Thomas 


Smith Ap- 
pointed Man- 


ager.’ And five years . or ten. or 
fifteeen years hence, the sign on his office 
door may read “Thomas Smith. Presi- 
dent.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertise- 
ment. Because he had the foresight to 
see that here was his way to opportunity. 


This spece advertises the training of La- 
Salle Extension University. It is a unique 
university in many respects. It utilizes 
Uncle Sam's postal service in its contacts 
with its students. It is the university for 
those men and women who work by day 
in every type of business and profession. 
It is the university of the clerk ambitious 
for success in accountancy. It is the uni- 
versity of the business man with an eye 
upon an executive position. It is the uni- 
versity of men and women, young and 
middie aged. who wish to become ac- 
countants, bankers, sales managers, traf- 
fic experts or specialists in some one of 
twenty different fields. In short, it is the 
university for ambitious people, deter- 
mined to succeed, who recognize that 
only by thorough specialized training can 
they reach their objectives. 

In*the history of LaSalle Extension 
University, there have been more than 
850,000 such men and women. They have 
gladly substituted night hours of study 
for night hours of aimless pleasure. They 
have sacrificed hours of minor enjoy- 
ments to reach years of major success. 
They have studied hard—accumulated 
the accurate, comprehensive and practi- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


l am in earnest about my success and | would like te have your special booklet— 
without any cost or obligation to me—about my opportunities and your success 
training im the business held | have checked. 


Business Management 
Higher Accountancy 


| Traffic Management A. Coaching Business Englis 

Modern Salesmanshbip Industrial Management Effective Speaking 

() Commercial Law Modern Foremanship Office Management |) Stenotypy 


Dept. 8348-R, Chicago 


[) Law: Degree of LL.B. 
Bookkeeping 


Personnel Management 
Business 
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cal training LaSalle offers by its famous 
Problem Method—thus wresting from 
Life the success which long before many 
had thought was not for them 

The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things. it is a Road Toward Success. 
It is not an easy road. It is not the road 
for sluggards, for those who refuse to 
sacrifice and work. Rather. it leads to 
their destination only those who have the 
will to finish what they have once begun, 


Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith's career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer's imagi- 
nation. If such are your beliefs, you are 
wrong. For that prophecy is based upon 
past experience- 

The past experience of thousands of 
discouraged Tom Smiths who read just 
such an advertisement as this years ago. 
Tom Smiths with vision and ambition 
and imagination who accepted LaSalle's 
offer of one of the booklets listed below. 
And-——-who found the booklet so intrigu- 
ing, so full of hope, that they enrolled in 
LaSalle ... and as the months passed, 
they found themselves rising out of their 
rut, reaching toward more attractive and 
better-paying jobs. Finally. achieving 
rich and deserved success in their chosen 
lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoe 
ever you are, whatever are your ambi- 
tions—-here is your opportunity! Are you 
going to pass it by? 
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THE STORY OF A TRUST LOSS 
Charles F. Kettering (left), inventor and vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation, talking with 
Judge Robert E. Healy, Securities and Exchange 
Commissioner, before taking the stand at an SEC 


hearing investigating investment trusts. Questioned 

by SEC counsel, Mr. Kettering told how he lost 

$240.000 of a $260,000 investment in the common 
stock of Yosemite Holdirg Corporation. 


Delving Into Past 


Of Investment Trusts 


[PRAWING upon their past experi- 
ences in the business, investment 
trust officials offer suggestions to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on how the organizations should 
be operated. These come as the com- 
mission completes the third week of 
an extensive investigation into the 
trusts’ activities. 
SEC began its public hearings July 27, tackling 
first certain of the underlying units of Equity Cor- 
poration, one of the four largest companies in the 


field. Progress of the hearings, which are part of 
a broad study SEC is conducting for Congress, was 


slackened for a week due to a suit filed to enjoin 
SEC from holding public hearings 

Last week. with the suit decided in the commis- 
sions favor, SEC counsel, David Schenker, resumed 


questioning of witnesses. They included: 

Ralph Simons, of Baker, Simonds & Co., which 
investment banking firm sponsored Yosemite Hold- 
ing Corp., an important concern later absorbed by 
Equity. 

Charles F. Kettering, inventor and vice president 
of General Motors Corporation, Paul Childs of 
Childs, Jefferies & Thorndike of Boston. 


“A TYPICAL INVESTOR” 


Mr. Kettering recounted how in 1929-30 he lost 
$240,000 on a private investment in the common 
stock of Yosemite. Mr. Schenker called the motor 
car company official in order to have him help trace 
the history of Yosemite prior to 1931, when Wallace 
Groves, now president of Phoenix Securities Com- 
pany, obtained control as was told earlier in the 
present inquiry 

SEC placed Mr. Kettering on the stand as a 
“typical investor.” who sought to place his invest- 
ment funds “in a standard line of securities.” He 
bought 40,000 shares of stock in the trust, he testi- 
fied, paying $260,000, and eventually exchanging 
them for 20,000 shares in Equity Corporation, when 
that company took over Yosemite. 

These equity shares, he stated, were then sold 
for $20,000. making his loss on the transaction 
$240,000, the greater part of which was accounted 
for by the decline in value of Yosemite's assets. 


A SUGGESTION ON MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Simonds, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Schenker, stated that he “rather agreed” that 
there should be a “divorcement between ownership 
and control in an investment trust.” Mr. Schenker 
had previously disclosed that Baker, Simonds and 
Co. and the Fidelity Trust Co., both of Detroit, 
had received $110,000 in cash fees for two deals 
conducted by Yosemite. Later when the deals were 
rescinded, the fees were not returned to Yosemite, 
it was shown 

When Yosemite was organized, it was shown, 
there were 500,000 warrants issued carrying the 
right to purchase Yosemite stock at $7 a share. Of 
this total, it was further revealed, the “manage- 
ment” received 316,000 warrants, of which total 
Baker, Simonds and the Fidelity Trust were given 
150,000. 


Mr. Simonds told the commission attorney that 
he does not now favor that form of compensation, 
being of the belief that payment should be made 
in cash. 

In another part of his testimony, Mr. Simonds 
declared that he favored limiting investment trusts 
to one class of stock in the same manner in which 
banks are restricted. One complaint which has 
often been lodged against investment trusts in gen- 
eral is almed at the practice of “pyramiding” their 
stocks, that is, issuing several classes of common 
and preferred securities until the common stock 
becomes of little value or even goes “under water.” 


TWO THEORIES OF MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Childs, whose company launched Chain and 
General Equities, a trust subsequently acquired by 
Equity Corporation, testified that investment trusts 
considered thelr management good, if their port- 
folios kept step with market averages such as the 
Dow-Jones averages. Mr. Schenker argued that, 
since the averages pictured only a cross section of 
the market, if the management did nothing more 


than keep up with them, it “was not doing any- 
thing at 


Chain and General, it was shown, lost $263,000 
between 1929 and 1931, on two stock purchases it 
made from Childs & Jefferies, the sponsors. Total 
shrinkage of the trust's assets in that period rep- 
resented 75 per cent of the total capital invested 
when the trust was organized, SEC counsel said. 
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DEBTOR OR CREDITOR? BATTLE OF FIGURES 
TO PROVE WHICH ROLE UNCLE SAM PLAYS 


S THE United States a creditor or 
debtor nation? This question is 
involved in the dispute between two 
schools of thought over methods of 
promoting foreign trade. 


These two approaches to our foreign trade are: 
First. the one currently being followed by Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, which seeks to broaden 
America’s foreign markets by employing reciprocal 
trade agreements to effect a gradual but general 
lowering of tariffs against imports. The theoreti- 
cal result of this policy is that foreign nations ob- 
tain more dollars so that they can buy more good, 
here and pay debts already contracted 


Second. there is the approach advocated by 
George N. Peek, former foreign trade adviser to 
President Roosevelt. This method would try to ex- 
pand trade by bargaining with individual nations 
for advantages and by employing tariffs and con- 
trol over exchange as weapons to gain concessions 
from foreign countries 


UNCLE SAM—DEBTOR OR CREDITOR? 


Followers of the first method, including the Ad- 
ministration, maintain that the other side under- 
estimates the extent to which this country has be- 
come a creditor nation. The reciprocal agreements 
are based on Government figures which show that 
the country is a creditor nation and that it would 
be to its advantage to allow foreigners a freer entry 
into this market by reducing tariffs. 


Those persons taking a stand against the re- 
ciprocal agreements, however, contend that the 
United States is a debtor nation, and must there- 
fore barter with foreign nations in order to main- 
tain a favorable balance of trade. 


Last week Ernest G. Draper, acting secretary of 
Commerce, repied to certain statements made re- 
cently in regard to the creditor-debtor status of the 
United States. 


“In view of statements recently made which 
greatly underestimate the creditor position of the 
United States,” declared Mr. Draper, “I wish to call 
attention to certain items in the report on the Bal- 
ance of International Payments of the United States 
in 1935, which was officially released several days 


Fighting Two Types 
Of Market Rigging 


N its efforts to wipe out stock ma- 

nipulation, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has been able to 
take swifter action against brokers 
who are not members of national se- 
curities exchanges than against ex- 
change members. Record to date: 


SEC has issued orders to four exchange member 
firms, demanding them to show cause why they 
should not be suspended or expelled from their 
memberships. Seven months have elapsed since 
the first order was issued, and as yet a decision 
has not been reached in any case. 


On the other hand, up to last week SEC had 
moved against three nonmember brokerage houses, 
charging manipulation of stock prices. And, while 
one case is still pending, temporary injunctions re- 
Straining the firms from further security dealings, 
have been obtained in the other two. 

Why has the Commission been more success[ul 
in one type of proceeding than the other? The 
answer lies partly in the difference in procedure 
followed: 

In disciplining stock exchange members, SEC em- 
ploys a novel power granted it by Congress under 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. SEC, if it 
finds that the defendants have violated or are about 
to violate any provision of the Act, can suspend 
or expel them from the organized exchanges, where 
they hold seats. This is an administrative pro- 
cedure, as contrasted with a court action which 
SEC must take against alleged manipulators who 
are not exchange members. 

Thus, when the commission investigators discover 
alleged “rigging” of stock prices being conducted 
by the latter type of broker, SEC must take court 
action against them. 

Criticism has been volced by certain members of 
the brokerage fraternity in regard to the lengtny 
hearings on manipulation charges lodged against 
exchange firms. These critics point out that while 
SEC over a period of months has failed to take final 
action on such charges against three New York 
Stock Exchange firms, the governors of that insti- 
tution needed only two weeks last Spring to suspend 
a member firm when it found evidence that the ex- 
change’s own rules had been trespassed. 


The drawn out hearings conducted by SEC, these 
Same critics deslare, create an atmosphere filled 
with uncertainty which adversely affects the firms 
involved and the financial community in general. 

While the five commissioners awaited trial ex- 
aminers’ reports in two exchange-member man- 
ipulation cases and testimony was still being taken 
in two others, SEC attorneys in New York last 
week filed a bill of complaint against a group of 
non-member brokers and firms, charging manipu- 
lation. 

This, the fourth case of its kind, involved the 
common stock of Dictograph Products, Inc., listed 
on the New York Curb Exchange. The two firms 
and five persons named in the complaint are said 
by the commission to “have continued to violate 
the provisions of the act by manipulative transac- 
tions up to the present time and will continue to 
do so unless enjoined by the court.” 


+ ago by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
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merce, Department of Commerce.” 
The items to which he referred relate to: 


One, the American investments abroad and for- 
eign investments in the United States. 


Two, the excess of foreign short term funds in the 
United States over similar American money abroad. 


ALLEGED MISREPRESENTATION 


On the first point Mr. Draper said the total of 
foreign investments in this country have been “mis- 
represented” by the inclusion “in unofficial esti- 
mates ... of a large and unexplained sum.” 

As to the second point, Mr. Draper declared that 
the excess of foreign short term funds in the United 
States over similar United States funds abroad had 
been “grossly exaggerated.” 

Who made these “misrepresentations” and “ex- 
aggerations” which called forth Mr. Draper's state- 
ment? The statements containing the “misrepre- 
sentations” and “exaggerations” are based on 
Statistics on which the persons opposing the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements found their belief 

Several sources exist for the statements. Mainly, 
however, they are to be found in the writings of 
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CONCLUSION—NEW TAXES 
UNNECESSARY 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry W. Morgenthau, 
Jr., after a conference with President Roosevelt and 
Administration finance chiefs, announces that the 
increasing yield of existing taxes makes new taxes 
and increases in present rates unnecessary. 


Mr. Peek and Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation Incorporated, and their as- 
sociates. 

Although the Department of Commerce would 
make no comment as to which particular state- 
ments he had reference, Mr. Draper's declaration 
was considered in certain official quarters as an 
answer to a speech made in May by Mr. Garvan. 
The address, “Scientifiic Method of Thought in Our 
National Problems,” was delivered May 13, 1936, be- 
fore the Second Dearborn Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Agriculture, Industry and Science. 


MR. GARVAN’S FIGURES 
In that address Mr. Garvan stated: 
“Everything is discussed today as if we were a 
creditor nation, when we are not, by any scientific 


habit of thought. We are a debtor nation and 
will be for many years.” 


Mr. Garvan outlined this balance sheet of Uncle 


Sam's standing in regard to international 
ments: 


First, the market value of “our outstanding for- 
eign bonds in the hands of the United States citi- 
zens at December 21, 1935, by actual accountant’s 
figures”"—three billion dollars. 


Second, “our direct investments abroad, factories 
and so forth”—six billion dollars. 


Third. “that makes our wealth abroad, if our 
bonds continue to maintain their present market 
price, in spite of war or other depreciations, 
troubles in France, etc.. and if our foreign branch 
factories continue to be worth their book value’— 
nine billion dollars. “That is a total,” he said, “of 
$9,000,000,000 owed us.” 

Fourth. disclosed foreign investments in the 
United States—five billion dollars. “I have taken 
$1,000,000,000 off the Peek figures,” he explained, 
“because I understand the government is going to 
insist they are a little less, but from a careful in- 
vestigation, on our part, of the undisclosed or un- 
known foreign investments, unknown to the gov- 
ernment, ascertained through investigations based 
on experience which I had in the World War, we 
figure there is at least $2,000,000,000 undisclosed 
foreign investments in this country.” 

Fifth. the excess of foreign short term funds in 
the United States over United States short term 
funds abroad—600 million dollars. 

Sixth, that leaves this country owing foreign na- 
tions $7,600,000,000 making “us a so-called creditor 
nation of $1,400,000,000," he concludes. “That is giv- 
ing everything to them,” he added. 

Seventh, but even this net of $1,400,000,000, Mr. 
Garven argues, is based upon a recoverable value of 
American direct investments abroad of six billion 
dollars, which he insists is all “frozen abroad.” 


MR. DRAPER’S FIGURES 


What is Mr. Draper's answer to this and similar 
statements? 

He reports the results of a comprehensive survey 
of foreign investments in the United States made by 
the Finance Division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. These figures are the ones 
he quotes in combating the data produced by the 
other camp like those of Mr. Garvan's quoted above. 
Mr. Draper states that the official figures are: 

Total long term investments of foreigners in the 
United States at the end of 1935—-slightly more than 
five billion dollars. 

Total long term investments of Americans in for- 
eign nations—approximately $12,600,000,000. 

Making the United States a net creditor on long- 
term investment account by approximately $7,600,- 
000 000. 

Then as to short-term funds: 

Foreign-owned bank balances and other short- 
term funds in this country owed to foreigners as 
reported by American banks—$1,200,000,000. 

Short-term banking assets held abroad by Amer- 
ican banks—$850,000,000. 

Making the United States a net debtor nation on 
the short-term account by about $350,000,000. The 
net creditor position of the country, therefore, the 
report shows, was $7,250,000,000 at the end of 1935, 
as contrasted with the figure of $1,400,000,000 which 
Mr. Garvan's report revealed. 

“In addition,” Mr. Draper declared, “outstanding 
credits extended by American manufacturers and 
exporters at the end of 1935 exceeded by several 
hundred million dollars corresponding credits ex- 
tended by foreign concerns to American customers. 
The net creditor position of the United States at 
the end of last year was therefore materially in 
excess of the figure” given above. 

These two sets of figures, one compiled by the 
Government, the other by Mr. Garvan, Mr. Peek 
and their associates, comprise an important part 
of the ammunition in the approaching battle to 
change this country's system of foreign trade. 
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+ His Job the Collection of RFC Loans + 


1% RECENT months repayments of loans to the Re- 

construction Finance Corporation have exceeded 
disbursements by that agency. The official, who 
has been in charge of the RFC fiscal affairs almost 


since its beginning and who has been responsiole 
for collection of loans to industry and banks, is 
Henry A. Mulligan, treasurer. 


The duties of his office consist of: collection, 
custody and disbursements of funds; custody of se- 
curities; supervision of fiscal agents, depositories 
and custodians; supervision of all financial trans- 
actions; and maintenance of financial accounts. 


Mr. Mulligan was born in Newburgh, W. Va., in 
1887, his family subsequently moving to Wilming- 
ton, Del., where he was graduated from the high 
school in 1904. He studied for two years at the 
Delaware State University. 


His first job after college was as an assistant 
civil engineer with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
on Staten Island, N. Y. This position he held until 
1908, when he joined the United States Customs 
Service, conducting special investigations and aid- 
ing in the liquidation of claims. 


When the World War broke out, he enlisted and 
Saw service abroad for the ge.cater part of the War. 
When he returned to this country, Mr. Mulligan re- 


sumed his duties with the customs service until late 
in 1919. 


Then he joined the staff of the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank as an auditor where he remained 
until January, 1922, when he took a similar posi- 
tion in the War Finance Corporation. Soon he was 
made chief auditor of the corporation, an office he 
held until October, 1927, 


For the next five years Mr. Mulligan was an ex- 
aminer and later chief of the examining division of 
the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, the activities of 
which are now conducted by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. In February, 1932, when 2FC was 
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formed, he became its assistant treasurer. 
months later he was appointed treasurer. 

In additior to his duties as RFC treasurer, Mr. 
Mulligan holds important offices in two other gov- 
ernmental agencies. He is treasurer and a direc- 
tor of the RFC Mortgage Company and treasurer 
and a trustee of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. The former agency aids in the reestablish- 
ment of a norma! market for sound mortgages on 
urban property, while the latter aids in facilitat- 
ing the exchange of commodities between this and 
other countries. 

Mr. Mulligan is not married. Although he spends 
most of his time in Washington, he stil] considers 
Staten Island as his home. 


Six 
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UP THE SECURITY LADDER 


Comptroller of the Currency J. F. T. O'Connor an- 

nounces that national banks are adding to their 

holdings of long-term Government securities and 

discloses that in the period from March 4, 1936 

to June 30, 1936, long-term securities held rose 

from $855.563,000 to $1,.824,660,000, or a gain of 
$969,097 000. 


Stock Registrations: 
Check on Withdrawals 


]N AN opinion designed to protect 
prospective buyers of a security as 
well as existing holders of the stock, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission limits the right of issuers to 
withdraw registration statements. 


Under the Securities Act of 1933, any corporation 
desiring to sell securities to the public must file 
registration statements with the Commission. These 
documents must contain pertinent data in regard 
to the fiscal affairs and history of the registrants, 
and they become effective 20 days after the filing, 
unless the Commission finds imperfections in the 
information submitted to it. 


Also, the Act allows SEC to issue a stop order 
suspending the effectiveness of a statement, if it 
discovers, at any time subsequent to the effective 
date, false, misleading statements or omission of 
material facts 


Basing its opinion on the “implications” of the 
Supreme Court decision in the J. Edward Jones 
case, the SEC officials last week refused consent to 
an application by National Boston Montana Mines 
Corporation to withdraw its registration statement. 


DECISION IN JONES CASE 


What were the “implications” of the Jones de- 
cision, and how does the present case differ from 
the earlier one in which the Supreme Court de- 
cided the issuer could withdraw its registration 
statement? 


First, the Jones case. The SEC, on the day pre- 
ceding the date upon which the statement would 
have otherwise become effective by lapse of the 
twenty-day period, notified Mr. Jones of a stop order 
hearing. This meant that the Commission would 
take action so that the registrant could not sell 
the securities to the public. The Supreme Court 
found that this step on the part of the SEC pre- 
vented the statement from becoming effective. 


On the basis of that finding the Court held that 
Mr. Jones had a right to withdraw his registration 
Statement. Said the majority opinion: 


“We are unable to see how any right of the gen- 
eral public can be affected by the withdrawal of 
such an application (the registration statement) 
before it has gone into effect. Petitioner (Mr. 
Jones) emphatically says that no steps were taken 
looking to the issue of securities; and this is not 
denied. So far as the record shows, there were 
no investors, existing or potential, to be affected. 


WHEREIN THE CASES DIFFER 


Now, in its opinion on the National Boston Mon- 
tana Mines Corporation, SEC points out differences 
in the two cases: 


First, in the Jones case the statement did nut 
become effective, whereas in the National Boston 
matter the statement had been in effect for more 
than two years before the attempted withdrawal. 

Second, National Boston had sold securities to the 
public under its statement to the extent of $64,000 
up to September, 1935. No securities were sold un- 


der the Jones statement, as the Supreme Court 
noted. 


SEC, in its opinion, stated that it had obtained 
information last Fall “which tended to indicate 
that the properties, business and financial condi- 
tion of the registrant were not as had been repre- 
sented in the registration statement.” 

Consequently, the opinion declares, stop order 
hearings were instituted which continued until 
June 12, 1936. Transcript of the testimony exceeds 
4,500 pages and there are, in addition, almost 700 
exhibits received in evidence. 


New Issues Registered 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 


nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
New York City, 192,000 shares of $30 par value 5 per 
cent convertible preferred stock and 211.200 shares of 
no par value common stock, the latter, including scrip 
certificates for fractional shares, being reserved for 
conversion of.the preferred. The names of the under- 
writers will be furnished in later amendments. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, New York City, 
296.631 shares of no par value common capital stork, 
Company is offering the stock at $30 a share to stock- 
holders of record Sept. 4, 1936, in a ratio of one share 
for each fourteen shares held. Transferable warrants 
evidencing rights to purchase full shares and frac- 
tional warrants for fractions of shares will be issued to 
stockholders and will expire on Oct. 5, 1936. 

CREAMERIES OF AMERICA, Los Angeles, Calif. $1.- 
250,000 of ten-year sinking fund 5°. debentures due 


August 1, 1946, with attached common stock purchase 
warrants, and 516,178 shares of no par value common 
stock. Mitchum, Tully & Co., and Pacific Capital Cor- 
poration, both of Los Angeles, are listed as the principal 
underwriters. 
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MONEY: ASSESSING EFFECT 


OF THE SILVER PURCHASES 


Department of Commerce and Treasury 


Differ Over Extent of Benefits 


AVE the recent silver pol- 

icies of the Government 
been of benefit to the whole 
monetary and credit status of 
the country? That question 
arose, together with several 
others, when the Department 
of Commerce's “World Eco- 
nomic Review” made its ap- 
pearance last week. 
In regard to the white metal, the 


Department of Commerce reported 
its findings that “the silver policy 


of the Federal Government had no | 


appreciable effect upon the domes- 
tic monetary and credit situation.” 


Treasury officials were inclined to | 


disagree with this viewpoint. They 
asserted that the policy of building 
up the nation’s metallic stores to a 
one-to-three ratio of silver to gold 
had been beneficial. The purchase 
of American silver at 77.57 cents an 
ounce, a substantial advance over 
world prices, was held to represent 
increased revenues in the mines and 
the creation of jobs. 


VAST EXTENT OF SILVER BUYING 


The report showed that during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, 
the number of ounces of silver ac- 
quired was 12 times the silver pro- 
duced in the United States in the 
same period and 2.2 times the total 
world production 

In the introductory review of the 
volume, the Department of Com- 
merce states 

“It is apparent that the recovery 
in the past three years has been 
substantial, and its cumulative ef- 
fects are evidenced by the broaden- 
ing of the upward movement during 
the past year.” 

In spite of this recovery. however, 
the Department's economists call 
attention to the fact that business is 


—— 
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still “far from a condition in which 
it gives full employment to labor 
and utilizes productive equipment to 
the maximum.” 


BAROMETERS OF RECOVERY 

To gauge the extent of the coun- 
try’s progress in the near future, the 
report asserts, “a number of barom- 
eters will bear close watching.” 
These are listed as: 


First: The trend of unemploy- 
ment 
Second. The flow of new capital 


into productive enterprises. 


On this point the department 
comments, “whatever may be the | 
reason, it is obvious that entrepre- 


neuers are not drawing upon the 


get would exert on business and 
finance 

“Future business prospects,” it 
states. “are in a degree conditioned 
upon the possibility of bringing ex- 
penditures more in line with re- 
ceipts and thus eliminating, par- 
tially at least, the uncertainties pre- 
vailing in connection with future 
taxation and budgetry problems.” 

Later in the week a business 
leader, Henry H. Heimann, execu- 
tive manager of the National Asso- 


_ Clation of Credit Men, echoed the 


viewpoint expressed by the Federal 
department. Mr. Heimann declared 
that the continuing deficit in the 
budget constitutes one of the most 
important factors threatening an 
uncontrollable inflation. 


Government Securities 


Held by National Banks 


‘HEN Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency J. F. T. O'Connor met 


| with President Roosevelt last week 


| the President that 


at the White House, he informed 


national banks 


were adding to their holdings of 
long-term government obligations. 


capital markets for new funds on an 


important scale at the present time. 
It is the type of enterprise made 
possible by such operations that is 
particularly potent in stimulating 
economic activity, and hence em- 
ployment. The more effective util- 


ization of bank credit would be a | 


natural and concurrent development 
of such a revival.” 

Third, the public debt. This im- 
portant indicator of economic 
changes, the Department points out, 
“has continued to mount rapidly, 


Mr. O'Connor said that these new 
purchases of United States securities 
indicated continued business recov- 
ery and the confidence of the bank- 
ers in the credit of the country. 

Later in the week the Comp- 
troller released statistics to show 
the increasing purchases. 

On June 30, 1936, the figures dis- 
closed, national banks held $1,824.,- 
660.000 in long-term governments 
maturing after 1949. This compared 


with $855.563.000 on March 4, 1936, 


notwithstanding the substantial in- | 


crease in the national revenues.” 
The greater part of the increase 

in the public debt, it is shown, has 

come about through emergency 


| spending “which will be reduced as 


the need diminishes.” 

Evidences of need are still mani- 
fest, the report sets forth. 

Although the review asserts that 
the large additions to the nation’s 


| debt have been necessary, it takes 


cognizance of the possible adverse 


effects a continued unbalanced bud- 


+ Farm: Prospects After the Drought + 


A RGUM ENT continues in- 


side and outside the Gov- 
ernment over the question: 

Who or what is to blame for 
the shortage that threatens 
important parts of the coun- 
trys food supply, causing 
prices to rise sensationally? 


Opponents of the present Admin- 


indicating an increase of almost 
one billion dollars in the last quar- 
ter of the 1936 fiscal year. 

Because of a decline of more than 
$100,000.000 from December 31, 1935. 
to March 4, 1936, however, the addi- 
tional net holdings obtained in the 
last half of the fiscal year were not 


| quite as large 


The total of all direct and fully 
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Non-partisan League Prepares For New 


Political Alignments in the Future 


THEN one large segment of 

labor in America moves to 
supplement union for economic 
action with union for political 
action, as it did last week, a 
sharp break with the past has 
been precipitated. 

The move consisted of the 
formal launching of Labor's 
Non-Partisan League, which 
held its first national conven- 
tion on Aug. 10 at Washington. 
Delegates were present from 
all 48 States of the Union. 


Labor's Non-partisan League was 
organized last April to work for the 
reelection of President Roosevelt. 
George L. Berry, Coordinator of In- 
dustrial Cooperation, was its organ- 
izer with the active aid of the most 
forceful leader in the movement, 
John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers and champion 
of mass organization of labor. 


Its future role as a political organ- 
ization is evident from the first reso- 
lution adopted. namely, that the 
League should organize workers and 
friends of the liberal movement in 
America so as ‘o adjust intelligently 


_ to any political alignment that may 


| guaranteed Government obligations | 


istration contend that the crop con- | 


trols, applied in recent crop years 


at a cost of $1,.500,000.000, are to 
blame. 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of | 


Agriculture, classed as “amateur 
farm experts” those who make that 
contention, 

He said that American farmers 
planted 74,500,000 acres of wheat 
during the 1935-36 crop year com- 
pored with 67,325,000 acres planted 


held in national banks on the re- 
spective dates were: 
December 31, 1935. .$7,812,112,000 
March 4, 1936..... 7,785,979,000 
June 30, 1936..... 8,447,364,000 


| 


occur after the reelection of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


A second resolution endorsed the 
reelection of the President “as advo- 
cate and spearhead of genuine 
democracy and promoter of human 
welfare, as a friend of the masses, 
both organized and unorganized 
workers of the country, and as one 
who has manifested by action his 
determination to further the well- 
being of the people in the interest of 
the nation’s security and perpetulty 
itself.” 

a message 


President Roosevelt, in 


on an average for the five years 


from 1928 through 1932—more than | 


7.000.000 acres above normal. 


And he advised that American 
farmers planted about 98,500,000 
acres of corn, compared to an 


average of approximately $103,000,- 
000 acres—slightly under normal. 

Secretary Wallace contends that 
weather is wholly and solely re- 
sponsible for the crop situation 
that confronts this country. He 
predicted that normal weather next 
year would give this country from 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels 
more wheat than it could use at 
home and would bring price de- 
clines of from 20 to 30 cents a 
bushel. 

His critics contend that if only 
the Federal Government had not 
sought to control the output of 
wheat and corn in the years from 


The model organization of the 
Decatur Cartage Company, Chicago, owes much of 
its success to the superior performance and economy 
of International Trucks. Since their letter of last 
October, shown here at the right, their fleet of Inter- 
nationals on the road has grown to 45, with still 
another order for a half-dozen of these tractor units 
in process of delivery. These veteran operators know 
that from International Harvester comes dependable 


transportation and service. 


When need for new trucks arises in your own 
operations, consult any of the 230 International 
Company-owaed branches, or an International dealer, 
as to trucks for your hauling. International sizes range 
from Half-Ton to big Six-Wheeler. Chassis prices 


$415 up, f. o. b. factory. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 Se. Avenve 


‘Much Superior to Other Makes” 


says DECATUR CARTAGE CO. 
about INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinoss. 


Gentlemen: It will please you to know that we 
have just placed an order for six additional 
Model C-40 International tractor trucks. Prior 
to this, during the last twelve months, we have 
added fifteen of these models to our fleet and 
we are enclosing a photograph of one of them 
attached to a trailer. 

Ic will interest you to know we have found 
the Internationals to be much superior to other 


makes operating in our fleet. The mileage on 


gasoline has been very good for these large 
units, averaging between eight and ten miles per 
gallon, and the repair upkeep has been extremely 
low, running between a half cent and one cent 
per mile. The above are a few of the reasons why 
you have had these substantial orders from us re- 
cently. We are sure you must be receiving similar 


favorable expressions from other operators who 


Chicege, 


keep accurate comparable cost records. 
Yours very truly, 
{Signed} L. N. Harter, Decatur CartaGe Co, 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


| payments 


1934 to 1936 there would be more 
grain stored up that could be used 
at this time. 

Mr. Wallace argues that no con- 
trols, to all practical intents and 
purposes, had been applied to either 
crop since 1934. 

What of the future? 

Next year the AAA will continue 
its soll conservation program, with 
to farmers who meet 
conditions laid down by the Gov- 
ernment. 

But these conditions are to be 
determined on a basis that will en- 
able the cooperating farmer to 


plant all of the wheat and corn that | 


he wants to plant. 

With present prices as an attrac- 
tion, AAA officials think that the re- 
sult will be record breaking acre- 
ages of these crops. After that the 
weather man again will run the 
show. 

And what of the recent past? 


CORN AT 55-YEAR LOW 

Official estimates of 1936 crops 
tell the story of destruction wrought 
by the drought that continues to 
hold on over much of the Middle 
Western and Southwestern farm- 
ing regions. 

Thus: 

The estimate is for a corn crop 
of 1,439,135,000 bushels compared 
with a normal crop of about 2,500.- 
000,000 bushels. That is the smallest 
August 1 estimate in 55 years. Fur- 
ther destruction is believed to have 
occurred since it was made. 

The wheat crop \s set at 632.745,- 
000 bushels, of which only 113.648.,- 


000 bushels is Spring wheat. Total 
output compares with a normal 
crop of 850,000,000 bushels. Nor- 


mally this country consumes 625.- 
000,000 bushels. A supply of 125,- 
000.000 bushels of old erpp wheat 
is on hand 

The yield of oats is set at 771.- 
703,000 bushels compared with a 
normal crop of 1,200,000,000 bushels. 


SHORT POTATO “RATION” 

Crop reporters speak of a “short 
ration” of potatoes this year owing 
lo a prospective crop of 294,537,000 
bushels compared with a normal 
crop of 375,000,000 bushels. A year 
ago Congress was voting to police 
every potato patch of the country 
in an effort to cut down production. 

An apple crop of 102,487,000 
bushels is predicted by the Gov- 
ernment appraisers. This compares 
with a normal yield of 167,000,000 
bushels. 

Only cotton promises a bigger 
than expected output with about 
12,400,000 bales. 

Along with continued scorching 
weather is going more active efforts 
on the part of the national Gov- 
ernment to provide work and loans 
for destitute farmers. 

President Roosevelt later this 
month intends to swing into the 
drought districts to see for himself 
what conditions are like and to 
look over the relief activities that 

his aides are engaged in. 


to the convention, sounded the note 


of farm cooperation. His words 
were: 

ALLIANCE WITH FARMERS 

“Our country has been going 


through profound changes and these 
necessitate special consideration of 
the problems of wage earners and 
farmers. Automatic machinery, cor- 
porate ownership and management, 
and monumental accumulation of 
capital are some of the factors 
that make it necessary to seek new 
means for restoring equality of op- 
portunity.” 

Looking more specifically to the 
future, Mr. Berry told the delegates 
that they should prepare to meet 
the inevitable and not again ac- 
cept the crumbs from the table 
but participate in the feast that has 
to do with the premanent estab- 
lishment of a Liberal party, if neces- 
Sary, in the United States. 

The most enthusiastic applause, 
apart from that greeting the Presi- 
dent's message, was reserved for the 
dynamic address of John L. Lewis, 
the acknowledged leader of the 
movement. 

Referring to the matter of “riving 
the common people of America a 
Stake and an interest in the coun- 
try and its resources,” Mr. Lewis de- 
clared that the financial masters of 
the country had no intention of 
making concessions. 


“When human agony reaches its 
limit,” he added, “the people of the 
country will do something about it. 
I prefer to do it in an orderly way. 
I would like to help save our coun- 
try the agony and convulsions that 
come when extremists take hold and 
extreme leaders rise up.” 


STAND OF THE A. F. OF L. 


A pointed reaffirmation was made 
for the American Federation of 
Labor that it was distinctly not in 
politics. Its president, William 
Green, made the announcement al- 
most before the cheering of the 
Non-Partisan League's convention 
had died away. He declared that 
the Federation would follow its past 
practice of endorsing no party and 
no candidate, but would put before 
its members the record and pledges 
of each and leave members to make 
their own decisions. 


In contrast, Sidney Hillman, pres- 


> 


LABOR: ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 


+ 


ident of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, has undertaken to cam- 
paign in New York for President 
Roosevelt, not as a Democrat 
as a Non-Partisan Leaguer. 

Lewis assumes a similar role 
Pennsylvania. 


On the other side, Monroe Rob- 
erts, vice president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union and 
head of the legislative committee of 
the A. F. of L., declared himself in 
favor of Alfred M. Landon’s stand 
on labor, which briefly was a dec- 
laration for the right to organize 


Mr. 


free from interference from any 
source. 
THE SUSPENDED UNIONS 

Mr. Lewis had another item of 


business to attend to last week. It 
was what action, if any, to take re- 
garding the sentence which the ex- 
ecutive council of the American 
Federation of Labor had passed on 
ten of the twelve unions associated 
with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization which Mr. Lewis heads. 

Heads of the twelve unions met. 
They passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion which read, in part 

“There will be no change in policy 
whatsoever because of the unwar- 


_ ranted and illegal action of the ex- 


ecutive council of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Commit- 
tee for Industriai Organization will 
continue its work of organization 
among the unorganized workers in 
the mass production industries.” 

The committee accepted a thir- 
teenth member, Heywood Broun, 
president of the American News- 
paper Guild. Mr. Broun joined on 
his own initiative, for the purpose, 
he said, of bringing about a ref- 
erendum of the union's membership 
in the matter of aMfiliation with the 
CIO. 


CAMPAIGN IN COAL FIELDS 

The CIO is planning to carry its 
campaign into the territory of the 
A. F. of L. by seeking to organize 
the 100,000 workers engaged in the 
coal processing industry. 

About 4,000 employes in this in- 
dustry are already members of 
“federal” unions aMfiliated with the 
A. F. of L. A “federal” union is one 
of the compromise devices worked 
out by the A. F. of L. for meeting 
the difficulties which craft unions 
find themselves faced with in mass 
production industries. 

The idea is to permit members of 
different craft unions engaged in one 


- Industry to act together by forming 


a committee on which are repre- 


but | 


in | 


sented the various craft locals come 
posed of men working in the one 
industry. 


USE OF STRIKE BREAKERS 

One of the first attempts to iIn- 
voke the recently enacted law pro- 
hibiting the interstate transporta- 
tion of professional strike breakers is 
being made as a sequel to the strike 


at the RCA-Victor plant in Camden, 
New Jersey. 


A committee investigating for the 
Camden Trades Council laid before 
the United States Attorney for the 
district allegations purporting te 
show that the company had hired 
one detective agency in New York 
City and another in Newark, N. J. 
to bring into Camden, N. J, 
“strong arm men to interfere with 
peaceful picketing.” 


Eleven men were stated to have 
been brought from New York. In 


| addition, 44 men were said to have 
_ been enlisted at a specified bar room 


in Philadelphia and 15 professional 
boxers to have been brought from a 
certain hotel in that city. More than 
half of the persons said to have been 
brought were also declared to have 
criminal records. The extent of 
their interference with picketing 
was asserted to include use of acid 
bombs, slugging and abusive lan- 
guage. 

Meanwhile the La Follette com- 
mittee of the Senate, commissioned 
to study the scope and methods of 
labor espionage, subpoenas the rec- 
ords of 5 detective agencies and 
their branches known to supply 
such services. Officers of the agen- 
cies will be asked to testify when 
the committee begins its hearings on 
August 19. 
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Life Insurance gives cer- 


tainty to your financial 
future. Are you making 


it work for you? 
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HOW WOULD 


YOU 


LIVE ON 


$22 WEEK? 


to relieve the pressure of financial worry. Then 


—of equal importance—-he needs expert help in 


money management. Household Finance offers 


to such families a plan of home money man- 


Ever stop to think what you would do with a 


agement—and for the woman, a constructive 


total income of $22 a week? Spend a moment 


education in methods of buying to stretch dol- 


figuring—and you'll quickly conclude that 


lars as much as 20%. This service is available 


these thrifty millions who do it week after week 


are pretty good managers. 


to any family whether customers of ours or not. 


May we send you free sample copies of our 


Visit their homes for a close-up. You'll see 


children somehow well-fed—sent 


Household Money Management Booklets? 


to school 


You will see how even the most modest income 


neatly, warmly dressed. You'll see plain but 


comfortable homes. 


But back of it all—the constant fear that one 
misfortune may sink them helplessly into debt. 
Industry is striving to reduce the hazards. of 
this nip-and-tuck battle for existence. Factories 


are run with little profit to keep men working. 


may be budgeted to cover a family’s needs. 


But when a man does find himself buried in 
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stitutional issue this year is characteristic of the 
major parties. 
Thus the platform adopted at the New Deal 
Party convention at Philadelphia says: 

“The Republican platform proposes to meet many 
pressing national problems solely by action of the sep- 
arate states.” 

As well might the Republicans say that the New 
Deal platform proposes to meet many pressing national 
problems “solely by action of the federal government.” 

Both statements are inaccurate. They never have been 
true and they never will be true. 

Our system of dual sovereignty does not put the fed- 
eral function in one water-tight compartment and the 
state powers in another. There is nothing in the Consti- 
tution nor in the many opinions rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to support such a view. 

It is regrettable that both major parties have failed thus 
far to meet squarely the issue raised by our “many press- 
ing national problems.” 


FUNDAMENTAL Characterizing our problems 


as “national” does not make them 


CONCEPT HAS solely a matter for action by the 
NOT CHANGED federal government. In the “Fed- 


eralist” papers of Hamilton and 
Madison there is an interesting discussion of the difference 
between a “national” government and a “federal” govern- 
ment. 

If by the term “national” is meant an all-powerful, all- 

' pervasive government at Washington, then there is 
nothing in the words of the founding fathers to cor- 
roborate such an interpretation. 

If by “national” is meant a strong central authority to 
coordinate and make effective by cooperation the activities 
of separate sovereign states, then the term is properly 
used. 

The question is not to be confused by the argument 
that somehow in the days of the airplane a different con- 
cept must apply than in the days of the stage coach. The 
problem is one of constitutional government and not one 
of parliamentary fluctuations. It is a matter of funda- 
mental principle dealing with grants of power rather than 
the scope or detail of legislation on specific subjects. 

It is most essential that this difference be borne in mind. 
For constitutional government is based on immutable 
principle as applicable in the time of Plato and Aristotle 
as in the time of Father Coughlin and Dr. Townsend. 


PROBLEM OF Principles are immutable be- 
cause human nature is immut- 


TODAY ONE OF able. The interdependence of in- 
ADJUSTMENT dividuals upon one another, their 


task in trying to live together 
harmoniously in cities and towns, may vary as population 
increases or economic factors outside their borders affect 
them. But the interchange of goods and services still re- 
mains the necessary basis for an abundant life in the 
twentieth century as it did in the first century. 

The art of government, indeed the science of govern- 
ment, is not solely to adjust the minorities and the major- 
ities in a given community but to adjust the communities 
to larger areas of governmental authority whether the 
unit be a province or state on the one hand, or a national 
government, on the other, or, indeed, whether it be an- 
other sovereignty altogether either across an international 
line or overseas. 

This problem of Adjustment challenges our capacity 
for self-government. Unless, for instance, we can adjust 
our cities with their states and our states with the federal 
government we are not likely to perceive the basis for a 
proper adjustment with the other nations of the world. 

There would be as much merit, for instance, in an em- 
bargo on all trade intercourse between Michigan and In- 
diana because of a trade balance as there is between the 
United States and Canada. To put it another way the re- 
lations between Canada and the United States must give 
effective scope to the authority of each country and there 
is no consideration more vital than the preservation of the 
prosperity of the peoples of the two respective countries. 

It is, however, when each nation insisting on an ab- 
stract right finally does injury to the prosperity of 
the other that the time for mutual agreement and even 


Psion avoidance of the true nature of the con- 
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“PRESSING NATIONAL 


Second in Series of Articles on 1936 Progressivism—Unexplored Field of Federal and State 
Cooperation—Emergencies Separated From Normal Conflicts—Droughts and Floods Always 
A Federal Matter—Both Parties Ignore True Issues 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


mutual concessions of a given right or privilege in the in- 
terest of both is an inevitable corrollary to the science of 
government and the art of Adjustment. 

We need not, in the present series of articles, consider 
external problems, however, but merely those questions of 
authority that deal with internal government, the rela- 
tions of our 43 states to the federal government and the 
relation of the states to one another. It is out of the fail- 
ure of our whole mechanism thus far to solve satisfacto- 
rily certain of what are called “pressing national prob- 
lems” that the debate really arises. 


AN INCREASE IN No better. way to approach the 


matter would seem to present it- 


FEDERAL AND self than to take up specifically 
STATE CONTACT the subjects mentioned in the 


New Deal Party platform in 
order that we may determine what is in fact the truly 
progressive way to reach for a solution. 

In neither party platform is there even a hint of the 
answer. For political leaders know the subject is fraught 
with political danger. This is because sovereign rights 
are not easily transferred from one government to an- 
other without bringing into play all sorts of implications 
that by their very mention serve to stimulate group fears 
and to drive away votes. 

But in a non-political approach and in any effort to get 
at the heart of the problem it must be recognized that the 
nation as a whole is too little informed about its own proc- 
esses, too little acquainted with what has been done al- 
ready to meet “pressing national problems” either by 
treating their local symptoms through vigorous state ac- 
tion or by agreements among the state legislatures or by 
a sensible coordination policy initiated by the federal ad- 
ministration. 

A significant illustration of this was encountered by the 
writer in 1928 when as editor of the predecessor publica- 
tion—The United States Daily—an assignment was 
given to members of the staff to obtain a series of articles 
from federal officials on the nature and extent of the co- 
operation of the federal government with the state gov- 
ernments. 

It was found that no such information had been 
gathered in any one place and that no study of the sub- 
ject had been made anywhere. Accordingly a series of 
about 76 articles were prepared which appeared in “The 
United States Daily” disclosing contacts between the Fed- 
eral and state governments which had never before been 
put in written form. 

Since those days the number of contacts between the 
federal government and the states has, of course, in- 
creased immeasurably. We have, to be sure, been making 
progress in that field. 


CONFLICTS ARE It is worth while to analyze 


the nature of these contacts be- 


ELIMINATED BY cause from them may be derived 
CONSTITUTION ‘°™° basic knowledge of what 


the national problems really are. 
Once these contacts are enumerated and their practical 
side is understood we can begin to separate actual func- 
tion from theory and see just what is needed to make our 
federalized machinery of government more effective both 
from the viewpoint of the states and the viewpoint of the 
national government. 
Let us examine first the wording of the New Deal plat- 
form: 


“We know that drought, dust storms, floods, 
minimum wages, maximum hours, child labor and 
working conditions in industry, monopolistic and un- 
fair business practices cannot be adequately handled 
exclusively by 48 separate State Legislatures, 48 
separate state administrations, and 48 separate State 
Courts. Transactions and activities which inevit- 
ably overflow State boundaries call for both State 
and Federal treatment.” 

It is most unfortunate that the members of the draft- 
ing committee were so careless in their phrasing of the 
foregoing statement. It would give the impression, for 
instance, that there is something in common between dust 
storms and unfair business practices, that all these items 
have a common denominator which perforce “cannot be 
handled exclusively by 48 separate state courts.” 

When we think of dust storms we do not think of liti- 
gation in 48 state courts. Nor is there warrant for 


? such confusion of legislative and judicial function in any 
of the problems mentioned. | 

So we then come to consider why it should be said that 
drought and dust storms and floods are in the same cate- 
gory with child labor or minimum wages and that some 
new constitutional treatment is necessary to deal with 
any or all. 


CONGRESS HAS _ !t is a well settled principle 


that physical disasters which 


OFTEN GIVEN destroy property and human life 
NATIONAL AID call for aid to the needy by both 


state and federal governments. It 
is well settled also that where a disaster transcends local 
capacity to handle relief the federal government or some 
federal agency like the American Red Cross has always 
been summoned to the emergency. 

Human rescue knows no constitutional limits nor is it a 
stickler for hair-splitting legalisms. Congress has for 
many many years appropriated money for relief of starv- 
ing human beings all the way from a famine in China to a 
starving after-the-war Germany or from a flood in the 
Mississippi River to a drought in Arkansas. 

Where is the lack of constitutional authority? It has 
never been argued in the Supreme Court. It has never 
really been challenged. Here again we come to a funda- 
mental truism in the art of government. Written consti- 
tutions scarcely encompass all that the human mind can 
foresee but they more often endeavor to anticipate only 
those relationships of the citizen to one another which un- 
less regulated may lead to oppression or exploitation. 

We have in this matter of governmental aid in drought 
and floods and the lack of challenge of such appropriations 
throughout our history an illustration of the workings of 
the supreme will of a people. It is merely the exercise of a 
national power inherent in both the federal and state con- 
stitutions. 

For what possible ill can flow to a citizen of New York 
if the federal government comes to the rescue of people in 
the Dakotas? On the contrary the well-being of the peo- 
ple of the West is essential to the markets for goods made 
by the people of the East. 


WELL-BEING OF National unity requires that 
the well-being of the people as a 


PEOPLE IS THE whole should always be the com- 
COMMON. AIM objective. It is when opin- 


ions differ as to what constitutes 
“well-being” or the remedy therefor that we get into 
courts with constitutional controversies as, for instance, 
when some elastic mind endeavors to prove that because a 
pants presser in New Jersey doesn’t charge more than 50 
cents a suit for his work thereupon, the whole structure of 
labor relations falls down and industry is “burdened,” 
interstate commerce is “affected” and gross “maladjust- 
ments” arise which supposedly can be corrected only by 
the panaceas set forth in the preambles of some of our 
recent New Deal legislation. 

Abuse of this concept of “well-being” in other words, 
has led us into the labyrinths of constitutional argument. 
It is important, therefore, to separate those human prob- 
lems which deal with emergencies like floods and drought 
and dust storms from those every-day, every-year rela- 
tionships of our citizens which deal with the continued in- 
terchange of goods and services, in brief the economic op- 
erations of our whole country. 

Granted that the federal authority to deal with floods 
and physical disasters must intervene—and who says it 
shall not or that any change in the constitution is needed 
—we come then to the items of minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours, child labor and working conditions in indus- 
try, “monopolistic and unfair practices” and the transac- 
tions in them that “overflow state boundaries.” 

Here is the real field of debate. Where shall the federal 
authority intervene, if at all, and how shall that interven- 
tion be accomplished? Shall there be “concurrent juris- 
diction” in each of these categories or is there something 
essentially local in them all? And if there is what inter- 
position of federal authority is needed to prevent unfair 
economic competitior among our states through barriers 
that come to be the equivalent of imposts and duties? 

(In next week's article, answers to some of the fore- 
going questions will be discussed as a continuation of 


the series begun in last week's issue and entitled “1936 
Progressivism.” ) 
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